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PREFACE. 



The favour with which her first effort of author- 
ship* was received, leads the writer of these 
volumes to hope that another work on the same 
principle — that of raising a superstructure of 
amusement on the firm basis of history and truth 
— may not be unwelcome to those who seek to 
beguile their leisure hours with something more 
substantial than fiction. 

In this hope these pages have been produced : 
her materials have been carefully and studiously 
collated, and the authoress has rejected many an 
ornamental allusion, and many a beguiling hypo- 
thesis, which appeared to be unsustained in history. 



* The “ Art of Needlework.” Edited by the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Wilton. Colburn, 1840 . 
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PREFACE. 



With more regret she has turned aside from 
much, both truthful and interesting, which, claim- 
ing no affinity to fashionable life, could not with 
propriety be adopted by her. 



Lambeth, April, 1845. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Fashion, says a French author, is the tyrant of 
taste ; nay, often the exterminating angel of beauty ; 
the destroying power, he also says, of private hap- 
piness and of public manners. This is a sweeping 
censure, and it may argue no slight boldness to 
advocate one so arraigned : yet shall we, sisters of 
Fashion, shall we thus suffer our guide and goddess 
to be overwhelmed with censure, without even an 
effort to extricate her from the veil with which 
ignorance, and prejudice, and homeliness, would 
obscure her graces? Forbid it taste and elegance! 
Forbid it gratitude and love ! 

Reverence for the indescribable sublimity and 
mystery of her origin likewise forbids it : for who 
can say what was the birth of Fashion ? whence she 
arose ? What her parentage, or where her home ? 
These important points are enveloped in deep and 
unfathomable mystery, and we regard them with 
proportionate awe. With what respect do we look 
on a man, however obscure his position now, who 
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traces his ancestry to a fiery Norman, a bloody 
Dane, or a gluttonous Saxon ! with what accumula- 
tion of reverence, therefore, should Ave look on her 
who reigned supreme and triumphant, ages upon 
ages ere eA r en the Gothic ancestry of these people 
had emerged from the womb of Time ! Every 
spell, therefore, which “holy antiquity” can throw 
around Fashion, is hers to boast, is ours to venerate. 

Tradition, too, venerable sage ! casts a halo of 
interest around her fair form. We will not detain 
our readers by dwelling upon the peculiar style and 
shape with which she imbues the emerald-hued 
garment of Eve, though we have ourselves seen a 
long dissertation on it, and a picture of our first 
mother sewing it with a thread and needle won- 
derfully like those of modern ages; but avc will 
refer to a someAvhat later period, when her influ- 
ence over the mightiest sons of earth seemed every 
whit as potential as it is now. We allude to a 
celebrated coiwersation between the leaders of 
the Israelites, recorded by a venerable historian,* 
whose lucubrations Ave hope to see restored to 
honour due, in common Avith those of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, liight “ Lying Geoffrey,” and others, 
whom Fashion herself is hoav drawing from the 

c5 

dust in which they have long lain enshrined. The 
tradition runs thus : 

“ Aaron clers al Moyse venuz 
Cist diseit. 

Tost esteut-il arracer li naz ? 



* Mother Bunch. 
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Respundi li Dus, 

Otreier li ditz mult mal esteit 
Por fa yon e fust tort fust droit 
Sur vise aveir li naz.” 

Which, freely translated, is rendered, 

“ Says Aaron to Moses, 

Let 's cut off our noses : 

Says Moses to Aaron, 

’Tis the fashion to wear ’em.” 

What we would remark in this relic of ancient 
poetry as especially worthy the attention of our 
readers, is the circumstance, that Moses pleads not 
as a reason for retaining his nose, either the com- 
fort, the convenience, the beauty, or the propriety 
of that appendage, but rests all on the plea of 
fashion, 

“ Por FAyoN e 
Sur vise aveir li naz.” 

We find that the plea was quite unanswerable, 
for, without further comment, Aaron retained his 
nose. 

Very sad results have ensued from disregarding' 
the dictates of this potentate — Fashion. Take, for 
instance, the example of the Lilliputian nation, who 
declared war against the inhabitants of Blefuscu, 
(as recorded by Swift,) solely because the latter 
refused to break their eggs at the same end which 
Fashion dictated to the former. A full and suffi- 
cient reason for immitigable warfare and bloodshed 
who shall deny ? and that the warfare was immiti- 
gable we learn from the same unquestionable au- 
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thority. These Big-Endian rebellions caused his 
Majesty of Lilliput the loss of forty capital ships of 
war, a multitude of smaller vessels, and 30,000 
of his best seamen and soldiers : and the havoc 
amongst the Blefuscudians was still more disastrous. 

Louis the Seventh of France had the temerity to 
crop his hair and shave his beard at a time when 
Fashion dictated that the locks should be redun- 
dant, and the flowing honours of the chin unre- 
strained. What was the consequence? Just what 
might be anticipated. His Queen, Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, disgusted at this contempt of Fashion, 
(or at him,) took in consequence a course of con- 
duct wdiich soon led to a divorce. She married the 
Count of Anjou, afterwards King of England ; and 
interminable wars, and deluges of blood ensued, of 
which the primary cause seems to have been King 
Louis’s setting at nought the fiat of Fashion. 

Who will say that Fashion is to be contemned 
or despised ? 

But it is an attribute, inseparable from supe- 
riority of whatever sort, to be misinterpreted, 
abused, and maligned. 

There have occasionally arisen political econo- 
mists enlightened enough to estimate Fashion as 
being the fountain of an interesting and productive 
branch of commerce ; nay, she has even been called 
“ a mine of gold,” in a political view. 

But we, heart-sworn votaries of this goddess, do 
not appreciate our presiding genius by matter-of- 
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fact calculations like these : we take a more per- 
sonal view. How dependant are we on her for 
comfort ! — how desolate had the world been with- 
out her ! 

Instead of being perennial, immortal, suppose 
she had been subject to decay — death. Suppose 
she had passed from the world some ages ago. 
Then would our houses have been cold and mise- 
rable, our dress burly and inconvenient. Had she 
died, for instance, with Henry the Eighth, what a 
size must the new Houses of Parliament, now in 
progress, be built to accommodate the trunk-hose 
of that accumulation of the wit and wisdom of the 
nation, which now we hope will be happily ga- 
thered within their walls ! Doubtless we have lost 
in some small particulars. The Duke of Wellington 
and Lord John Russell would have appeared to infi- 
nite advantage in the peculiar costume of that day; 
the dagger suspended to the belt might have given 
point to Lord Brougham’s eloquence ; Sir Robert 
Peel, taking a hint from the ruff which enfolded his 
own fiat-denouncing chin, might have taxed the 
fooleries of Fashion, instead of the “ incomes,” 
Heaven save the mark ! of those who struggle hard 
to live at all : Lord Melbourne would have folded 
the short mantle round his fair proportions with as 
much easy dignity as he now confers on his long 
ermined cloak ; and Lord Palmerston would have 
made even the Paphian god himself jealous to see 
him lay aside his plumed bonnet, or draw on his 
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embroidered glove ; Mr. Joseph Hume might have 
moved weekly for the returns of expense of all the 
afore-named articles ; while the omnium gatherum of 
our reformed legislature might, at any rate, have 
boasted some dignity — the dignity of size. But 
alas ! these things have passed away : nor may we 
perhaps lament them, because had they remained, 
straight high-backed chairs, wooden benches, and 
fardingales would have been here instead of yield- 
ing and pliant bustels, luxurious bergeres and otto- 
mans, and couches softer than down. 

To Fashion we are indebted for this change, as 
well as for our emancipation from starch, whale- 
bone, and hoops, from powder and pomatum, and 
high-heeled shoes. 

Yet so excessively and unreasonably has this 
beneficent potentate been maligned, that every 
innovation which now is justly considered as a 
national improvement, would at first be desig- 
nated as an absurd whim of hers. 

For instance, — who now considers a hoop de- 
sirable ? Yet when this inconvenient article of 
attire was first laid aside, the innovation was de- 
scribed as one of the vagaries of Fashion. 

Mho now recommends trunk-breeches? Yet 
would the man be considered a mad and despica- 
ble slave of Fashion who first ventured to reduce 
that indispensable article of dress to — wards the 
outline of nature. 

M ho that is a degree above the Hottentots in 
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civilization can now eat a dinner before night ' 
(It is said that soon we shall dine to-morrow.) 
Yet Fashion was once severely arraigned by the 
rational and wise for inducing her votaries to 
defer their dinner from ten o’clock until noon * 

But, supreme as is the power of Fashion, poten- 
tial as are her mandates, varying as are her com- 
mands, irreversible as are her decrees, engaging as 
are her attributes, perhaps the most magical and 
enchanting of her properties is that which she pos- 
sesses of enabling her faithful votaries to discrimi- 
nate at a glance between the porcelain clay and the 
common earthenware of the human species. This 
she does by the most exquisite tact imaginable. 
The “open sesame,” the “shibboleth” of freema- 
sonry is nothing to it, — for that is confined to 
one test; whereas Fashion has a million minute, 
and, to the uninitiated, most unimportant criteria, 
by which her follower may judge whether a stranger 
whom she may chance to meet is at once to be 
taken to her bosom, or — though possessed of vir- 

* It is difficult for unfashionable people to discover why a 
plain and simple dinner at one or two o’clock should be vulgar, 
when a hot luncheon, consisting of viands equally substantial, and 
probably more various, is not so ; or why, similariter, it should 
be the height of vulgarity to take supper, when the same repast 
would be the pink of propriety if called dinner. “ What ’s in a 
name?” asked Shakspeare once; but be it remembered that he 
put the question and answer both into the mouth of a very young 
and inexperienced girl: had he himselt replied to the query, 01 
had an older Capulet or Montague answered it, the reply would 
probably have been then, as now, much — all — everything. 
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tue, of accomplishment, of intellect, of grace, nay, 
even of rank — is at once peremptorily and irre- 
vocably to be repudiated. The curl of a feather, 
the tip of a flounce, the fringe of a cloak, the 
embroidery of a glove, the quill of a ruche, the 
height of a beret, the fall of a braid, nay, even 
the rosette of a shoe, will suffice to proclaim this. 
Oh ! visionary as the airy dagger of Macbeth, yet 
absolute as the law of the Mede, is this omniscient 
goddess of our nether world — this insuperable ruler 
of our destinies — Fashion. 

For it is not by great innovations, by startling 
peculiarities, that she maintains her empire. Like 
all supereminent potentates, she effects her objects 
by means often apparently very disproportioned to 
her end. “ For instance,” (to quote Mr. Bicker- 
staff,) “about five years ago, I remember it was 
the fashion to be short-sighted. A man would 
not own an acquaintance until he had first ex- 
amined him with his glass. At a lady’s entrance 
into the play-house, you might see tubes imme- 
diately levelled at her from every quarter of the 
pit and side-boxes. However, that mode of in- 
firmity is out, and the age has recovered its sight ; 
but the blind seem to be succeeded by the lame, 
and a jaunty limp is the present beauty. I think 
I have formerly observed, a cane is part of the 
dress of a prig, and always worn upon a button, 
for fear he should be thought to have occasion 
for it, or be esteemed really, and not genteelly, 
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a cripple. This sort of affectation I have known 
run from one limb or member to another. Before 
the limpers came in, T remember a race of lispers, 
— fine persons, who took an aversion to particular 
letters in our language ; some never uttered the 
letter II, and others had as mortal an aversion 
to S. Others have had a fashionable defect in 
their ears, and would make you repeat all you 
said twice over.” 

Manifold and various have been the compliances 
of this minute, and, to the ignorant and uninitiated, 
trivial nature, by which Fashion has required her 
votaries to testify their devotion to her cause. And 
seldom indeed are her behests disobeyed, or her 
wishes contravened, by those who have once en- 
rolled themselves of her train. In varieties of 
costume, her power, her skill, her fickleness, and 
her supremacy, are more especially displayed. The 
devices of the milliner and modiste, or what seem 
such to the unreflecting eye, are but so many 
emanations from the goddess herself, made through 
the medium of these her slaves, and unavailable 
except by those whom she favours. 

“ Dress and address,” says Lady Morgan, with 
more regard to antithesis than truth, “ are within 
the attainment of everybody.” Her ladyship’s 
“everybody” must bear about the same propor- 
tion to the bulk of mankind that the “world” 
of fashionable people does to the swarming uni- 
verse of their fellow-creatures. It is precisely 
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because “dress and address” are not within the 
attainment of everybody, that they are of any 
value. What! the very master-keys of the em- 
pire of Fashion to be free to the canaille, — attain- 
able by the great unwashed ! Impossible. 

When Alexander the Great, whose neck was 
somewhat awry, was at the pinnacle of fashion, 
the courtiers who crowded round him, all held 
their heads a little to one side, — a gentle and 
delicate tribute to him. But when one not licensed 
by station, or not adopted by fashion, which was 
of more importance, did or overdid the same, the 
king gave him a box on the ear; and such, me- 
taphorically, if not actually, will be the fate of 
all unlicensed interlopers in the Court of Fashion. 

At one time, and that not so long ago as the 
dark ages, a lady of fashion would sooner have 
died than have advanced one yard into your 
drawing-room until she had curtsied to the very 
ground ; and a gentleman would have thought any 
waistcoat but one of the purest white an unpar- 
donable infringement of propriety, — or fashion. 
And now we are told that he who wears a white 
waistcoat in a morning, and she who curtsies at 
your drawing-room door, “ are alike beyond the 
pale of social redemption;” are not “admissible 
within the pale of civilized society.” 

Our readers — our uninitiated readers, if we have 
any such — may be disposed to ask by what crite- 
rion they shall judge of their own position, or of 
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that of others, in this enchanted realm. They 
may ask for some description, some peculiarity, 
some salient point by which to rate themselves 
or others in the scale of Fashion. We give tlicfli 
a definition of the bon ton of 1 760 

Harriet . — Give me leave to ask your Lordship, whether 
nature and the Bon Ton (as you call it) are so different, that 
we must give up one in order to obtain the other ? 

Lord Trinlcet. — Totally opposite, Madam. The chief aim 
of the Bon Ton is to render persons of family different from 
the vulgar, for whom, indeed, nature serves very well. Tor 
this reason it has, at various times, been ungenteel to see, to 
hear, to walk, and to have twenty other horrible perfections of 
nature. Nature, indeed, may do very well sometimes. It made 
you, for instance, and it then made something very lovely, and 
if you would suffer us of quality to give you the Ton , you would 
be absolutely divine. But now — me, Madam, me — nature never 
made such a thing as me. 

Harriet. — YY by, indeed, I think your Lordship has very few 
obligations to her. 

Lord Trinket. — Then you really think it 's all my own ? I 
declare, now, that is a mighty genteel compliment.* 

But it is the very nature and essence of this 

mystery, that what was the fashion one day is 

not so the next. “What is fashion?” asks one 

who was a most favoured son of this fickle <>od- 

© 

dess. “ Is it not,” he says, answering his own 
question, “a persuasion that nothing was ever 
right till the present moment, and that the pre- 
sent moment will immediately be as wrong as 
all its predecessors ?”f 



The Jealous Wife. 



+ Horace Walpole. 
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It is too true. The moment :i fashion has breathed 
the air its freshness is gone, — the bloom lias faded 
tho fragrant aroma has fled ; when a dozen people 
lfave seen it, it is common ; when one has remarked 
it with sufficient accuracy to note it down, it is 
passing away; but ere tho note of the swiftest 
penman that ever wielded goose-quill has passed 
the press, tho fashion itself has become stale, flat, 
and unprofitable. 

“ Thou art, O Fashion, power supremo below 1 
You make us virtue, nature, sense, forego ; 

You sanctify knave, atheist, whore, and fool, 

And shield from justice, shame, and ridicule. 

The peer, prince, peasant, soldier, squire, divine, 

Goddess of Change, bend low before your shrine. 

Swearing to follow wheresoe’er you lead, 

Though you eat toads, or walk upon your head.” 

Tho selection of the age of Elizabeth as tho 
point from which to date our “Chronicles,” has 
not been made without due thought and consi- 
deration. it is not to lie supposed therefrom that 
we at all think slightingly of the presence and 
rule of Fashion before this era. Far from it indeed. 
W o know that in the roughest periods of our 
annals her influence has been predominant over 
kings and councils, — over white-robed priests and 
harnessed knights. We know that Walter the 
Horned not oidy gained notoriety in the days of 
Rufus, by the shape of his boots, but that he 
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lias loft a name to posterity, embalmed in the 
pages of an ancient and erudite chronicler.* 

We know that the potent monarch, whose court 
this bright star of fashion illumined, was himself a 
devout worshipper of that goddess, before whose 
footstool kings and kingdoms have yielded glad 
homage. Passing onward, we trace her glittering 
footsteps through courts which, however disturbed 
by war and bloodshed, yet found time to pay due 
homage at her shrine. The princes the red 
rose, amidst all the tumults and factions to which 
their hard-fought ascent to the throne exposed 
them, were yet devoted votaries of Fashion, and 
he, in whose portly person the rival colours were 
united, — “ bluff King Hal,” led the mystic dance 
with wreath and song round the garlanded goddess, 
during his early happy unstained years, and even at 
a later time, would turn from giving his warrant 
for the execution of a wife, to confer with a priest 
of fashion, touching the shape of a doublet. But, 
the age of Elizabeth was peculiarly propitious, and 
for reasons which we must look for in the general 
history of England. The political wars that had 
convulsed the country for so long a period, had 

* “ Robertas quidam nebulo in Curia ltuti Regis prolixas 
pigacias primus ccepit implere stuppis, et hiuc inde contorquere 
instar cornu arietis. Ob hoc ipse Cornardus cognominatus est. 
Cujus frivolam adinventionem magna pars nobilium, ceu quod- 
dam insigne probitatis et virtutis opus mox secuta est.” — Or- 
deriei Vitalis, 682. Eccles. Hist. lib. S. 
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given place to the still fiercer, still more barbarous, 
still more unchristian, conflicts of a so-called reli- 
gion, whose distinguishing characteristic (how lost!) 
had been declared to be peace on earth, good will to 
men. But these also had, in great measure sub- 
sided. The fierce contentions of the nobles with 
the throne, bad also been gradually reduced to a 
meek, an implicit, a slavish obedience to that 
throne ; while, even at the same moment, the 
lower orders were gradually loosening the trammels 
which had so long tethered them to the earth, and 
were slowly, but surely, awakening to the know- 
ledge of, and grasping their rights as a component 
and most important part of the population of a free 
country. More than this, their high-born oppres- 
sors had become cognizant of the claims as brethren 
and fellow-countrymen of these heretofore chartered 
serfs. Add to all this, the executive, though well 
prepared to contest for the shadow of a hair which 
might trench on the welfare of the country, were 
yet accessible to all overtures to peace ; and barring 
those occasional discontents, and threatened inva- 
sions, and accidental internal clamours, with which 
we have nothing to do, the reign of Elizabeth was, 
as a whole, a long series of peace, and prosperity, 
and happiness, and gradually progressing freedom. 

Such a reign was peculiarly opportune for the 
dominion of Fashion. 

Nor was the Sovereign, personally, less propi- 
tious to the empire of our goddess, than the general 
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circumstances of her reign were promotive of it. 
Elizabeth was a decided fashionist ; nay more, she 
was in her own person the illustrious personification 
of the fleeting ideas of this aerial power ; she bore 
no rival near her throne — in her own sex, however, 
— though in the other she evinced the greatest 
admiration of those who most successfully rivalled 
her. Sir Walter Raleigh’s cloak proved the “ Open 
Sesame" to the mysterious charmed locks of the 
court; Sir Christopher Hatton danced himself into 
the post of keeper of conscience to the Queen ; and 
we doubt whether even the dark Leicester’s subtle 
intrigue and matchless assurance would have bested 
him, had he not possessed a well-shaped person, set 
oil to the acme of taste by the aid of Fashion. 

IS or was it merely in personal characteristics that 
this period is peculiarly marked by the capricious 
and variable dicta of Fashion. One author adduces 
the introduction of soft-beds, about this time, as 
especially significative of an era of learned leisure, 
of literary men ; and without absolutely slandering 
the literary and learned as the sole promoters of 
bodily ease, we may certainly say that now the 
otium cum dignitate first became understood in Eng- 
land. 1 lenry the Eighth had made literature fashion- 
able, and those in whom a taste for it was awakened 
were led by the non-existence of stirring excitements 
to pursue it. Everything was established on a firm 
basis ; nothing was to be got by brawling now ; and 
he who had heretofore shewn his superiority to his 
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rival in the field, in his martial array, and in the 
numbers and equipment of his retinue, was now, 
now that the latter was perforce abridged (see the 
laws), compelled to choose some other field for dis- 
play. The appointments of his house, the elegance 
of his furniture, the recherche style of his banquets, 
gained that place in his heart and affections which 
had been heretofore occupied by warlike parapher- 
nalia. And the gentle sex, whose fingers had been 
occupied in embroidering banners, escutcheons, pen- 
nants, scarfs, and other warlike trophies, now found 
food for their imaginations, and occupations for 
their fair hands, in the internal decoration, not 
merely of the festival hall or the private bower, but 
of those more domestic, more social apartments 
which were the germ of that room, the focus of 
friendliness and quiet hospitality — the parlour — the 
gem of every English mansion a century ago, but 
now lost in the modern refinements of the day. 
The parlour was always open and always hospitable ; 
it looked like a room to be used and to be happy 
in ; you were not deterred from occupying a sofa or 
a footstool, for they looked not only as if they were 
meant to be used, but as if they were used, and 
there was space on the table for your hat or your 
bag or anything you wished to place there. But 
now the parlour has merged into the drawing- 
room; and the drawing-room in middle life, is never 
seen on any but state-occasions, except in an un- 
dress of brown-holland or blue-striped furniture 
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print; and the tables are so crowded with bijouterie, 
that they remind you of stalls at a fancy fair, and 
you approach them only with caution, for fear of 
disarranging any of the paraphernalia ; and having 
carefully edged your card into a vacant space, you 
gladly make your escape to your own sitting-room 
or parlour, if you have courage to possess one. 
Truly it requires some courage to own to it, for 
every Lilliputian six-roomed house in London has 
now its “ drawing-room.” 

But there is one other, a most important circum- 
stance, which not only renders this era peculiarly 
propitious to our purpose, but specially marks it as 
the most proper period at which to commence our 
Chronicles. For at this period, namely, the reign of 
Elizabeth, was iirst established, in London, a Court 
of Fashion ; then first did the magnates of the land, 
in spite of laws and legislative enactments, and 
whistling to the winds the orders of council and the 
anathemas of the imperious Queen, crowd periodi- 
cally to London, to partake in the gaieties of the 
Court, to bask in the smiles of royalty, and display 
the “ pomp and circumstance” of fashion. 

Often interrupted, but never totally abrogated, 
this custom has gradually and surely increased from 
its first commencement, until now, — the absence of 
a family of distinction from the metropolis during 
“ the season” would be enough, be their other and 
higher claims to consideration what they might, to 
exclude them irrevocably from the pale of Fashion, 
vol. i. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BANQUETS AND FOOD. 

“ Madame, mangez s’il vous plait 
Et si tastez de tous nos vins : 

J’en ay du plus friandelet 
Qui soit point d’icy a Provins. 

Sus 1 ho 1 serviteurs barbarins, 

Apportez-nous ces hustandeaux, 

Poulets et chappons pelerins, 

Cignes, paons et perdreaux, 

Espaulles, gigots de chevreaulx, 

Becquasses, tutors, gelinectes, 

Lievres, connins et lappereaulx, 

Herons, pluviers et alouettes.” 

Queen Elizabeth, we are told, was exceedingly 
and habitually abstemious, seldom eating of more 
than two dishes, and partaking very moderately of 
those. Her example was not without weight 
amongst her courtiers, as certainly her court was 
not degraded by the absolute gluttony which disfi- 
gured that of her successor, James, countenanced 
and encouraged by its royal head. Refinement in 
eating had indeed been gaining ground for some 
period before the accession of Elizabeth, introduced 
primarily, it may be by that master in the art of 
“ savoir-vivre,” Cardinal Wolsey ; yet, in the reign 
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of Mary, foreigners were astonished at the enor- 
mous quantity of provisions consumed by the 
English court, though we are told that quantity did 
not reach a fourth part of what had been usual. 
Indeed, it sounds like romance to read of 30,000 
dishes being served up at one wedding-dinner ; and 
at another, of sixty fat oxen, being only one article 
of provision for the feast. This sounds like ro- 
mance, yet it is matter of history.* 

“ They served up salmon, venison, and wild boars, 

By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores. 

Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, 

Muttons and fatted beeves, and bacon swine ; 

Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swan, and bustard, 

Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and in fine, 

Plum puddings, pancakes, apple-pies and custard. 

And therewithal they drank good Gascon wine, 

With mead, and ale, and cider of our own ; 

For porter, punch, and negus were not known.” 

These gorgeous and wholesale devourings were 
indeed greatly diminished: still public feasts and 
banquets were exceedingly magnificent, and, as we 
shall see hereafter, were sufficiently abundant to 
leave no cause to lament the huge hecatombs of 
bygone days. 

JO J 

Indeed, the moderation spoken of as prevailing 
at this time, can have been only by comparison ; for 

* Both occurred in the 13th century: one at London, at the 
Earl of Cornwall’s marriage ; the other at York, at the marriage 
of the Princess Margaret to Alexander the Third of Scotland. — 
See Collection of Ordinances for the Government of the Royal 
Household. 

c 2 
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so great, after all, was general extravagance among 
the higher classes, that, in 1541, Archbishop 
Cranmer found it necessary to restrain by ordi- 
nance the expenses of the tables of the Bishops 
and Clergy. But we are told that this order was 
kept only for two or three months, “ tyll by the 
disusyng of certaine wylful persons it came to the 
olde excesse.”* 

In a record of a visit of four days’ duration, of 
Elizabeth to Sir Nicholas Bacon, at Gorhambury, 
in 1577, we find amongst the list of slain (in the 
kitchen) for consumption on those four days, the 
following items : 



W arner s Antiquitates Culinaria?, taken from Leland. The 
passage is so curious that we quote it entire. Alas I for the 
nmate who should in these days extend his gracious permis- 
sion to his ^reverend brethren to eat “ a tart” or “ a fritter” or 
“ a custard,” or specify precisely the number of snipes or par- 
tridges which he might consider a decorous spread t 

“ In the yeare of our Lord, M.D.XLI, it was agreed and con- 
tended upon, as wel by the common consent of both tharch- 
is ops and most part of the bishops within this realme of 
‘ nglande, as also of divers grave men at that tyme, both deanes 

r- C eacons ’ ^ le f are at their tables to be thus moderated: 
First that tharchbishop should never exceede six divers 
kindes of fle.be, or six of fishe, on the fishe days ; the bishop not 
to exceede five, the deane and archdeacon not above four, and al 
other under that degree not above three; provided also that 
tharchbishop myght have of second dishes four, the bishop three, 
and al others under the degree of a bishop but two. As custard, 
tart fritter, cheese, or apples, peares, or two of other kindes of 
fruites. Provided also, that if any of the inferior degree dyd 
receave at their table any archbishop, bishop, deane, or archdea- 
con, or any of the la, tie of lyke degree, viz., duke, marques, 
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27 bucks 


120 geese 


8 oxen 


380 chickens 


60 sheep 


206 capons 


1 8 calves 


152 herons 


34 lambs 


144 ducklings 


— kids 


235 pigeons 


26 pigs 


29 pheasants 


741 rabbits 


201 quails 



and upwards of 600 other birds. 

Then there were sea fish and fresh-water fish 
to a great amount : there were gammons of bacon 
and flitches of bacon, and neats’ tongues, sheep’s 
tongues, cows’ udders, and calves’ feet, innume- 
rable. Then there were besides, in liberal propor- 
tion, butter, eggs, cream, milk, spice, confectionary 
herbs, flowers, artichokes, and “ besides many other 
things,” beer, ale, and wine in profusion. 

When the Queen visited Lord Montague at Cow- 
drey, the proportion to breakfast was three oxen 

earle, viscount, baron, lorde, knyghte, they myght have such pro- 
vision as were mete and requisite for their degrees. Provided 
alway that no rate was limitted in the receavyng of any ambassa- 
dour. It was also provided, that of the greater fyshes or fowles, 
there should be but one in a dishe, as crane, swan, turkeycocke, 
hadocke, pyke, tench ; and of lesse sortes but two, viz., capons 
two, pheasantes two, conies two, and woodcockes two. Of lesse 
sortes, as of patriches, the archbishop three, the bishop and other 
degrees under hym, two. Of blackburdes, the archbishop six, 
the bishop four, the other degrees three. Of larkes and snytes 
(snipes), and of that sort but twelve. It was also provided, that 
whatsoever is spared by the cutting of, of the olde superfluitie 
shoulde yet be provided and spent in playne meates for the 
releivyug of the poore. Memorandum, that this order was kept 
for two or three monetlies, ty 11 by the disusyng of certaine wvl- 
ful persons it came to the olde excesse.” 
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and 141 geese." Well might her poor subjects 
pray to be relieved from the honour of her visits.f 
Her Majesty, moderate as was her appetite gene- 
rally, did not always content herself with satisfying 
it at the table at which she was the honoured guest. 
When she was banquetted at Sandwich in 1573, 
at a table containing 140 dishes, “she was very 
merrye, and did eate of dyvers dishes without 
any assaye, (i. e. without any previous tasting,) and 
caused certen to be reserved for her, and carried 
to her lodginge” Very greedy, we should say; 
though we shall hereafter find this custom — thus 
derived from the highest authority — a usual one in 
the city. 

The replacing the multitudinous household of the 
warlike, independent, and King-bearding Baron 
with a selected and limited establishment of 
trained domestic officers and servitors, produced a 
corresponding and very great change in the tactics 
of domestic and social life. From the spread of 
civilization, and the more defined and ostensible 

* Nichols’s Progresses, vol. ii. 

t Lord Buckhurst wrote to the Lord Chamberlain his earnest 
hope that his “ house might not mislike her Majesty,” and his 
ardent determination to do all for her pleasure and convenience 
that was possible ; “ but,” he concludes, “ if her Highness had 
tarried but one year longer, we had been too too happy : but 
God's will and hers be done." — Nichols. 

On this occasion he had to import provisions from l'landers ; 
other noblemen, who likewise anticipated the honour of a visit 
from her Majesty, having literally bought up all the provisions 
iu Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. 
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positions assumed by the middle classes of society, 
now fast rising into importance, solecisms were 
committed in decorum and propriety, which it 
Avas most unlikely should arise when there were 
only the two great classes of nobles and serfs, 
betAveen whom on matters of courtesy or defer- 
ence, collision Avas impossible. In these circum- 
stances, etiquette had its rise, and great folks fenced 
themselves round Avith a mass of observances. 

The ceremonial observed by the Tudor Sove- 
reigns approached absurdity. A\ hen the sisters of 
the young King, Edward the Sixth dined with 
him, they were not permitted even a chair ; but 
sate on a bench, sufficiently distant from the King 
for his canopy not to overhang them ; and when 
Elizabeth dined Avitli Queen Mary and Philip of 
Spain, though heiress presumptive to the kingdom, 
and treated as such, she Avas carefully placed out- 
side the cloth of estate. But King James the First 
carried this etiquette quite as far, for Ave read that 
on the 4th of June, 1610, he created his son, Prince 
Henry, Prince of Wales, having previously knighted 
him, Avithout Avhich honour he AA’as incapable ol 
sitting' at dinner Avith his So\’creign — though his 
father. Elizabeth Avas intrenched chin-deep in ob- 
servances. We have a graphic account left by 
Hentzner of the formalities of her dinner-table. 

“ A sentleman entered the room bearing a rod, 
and along Avitli him another ayIio had a table- 
cloth, Avhich after they had both kneeled three 
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times, with the utmost veneration, lie spread upon 
the table, and after kneeling again they both re- 
tired. Then came two others ; one with the rod 
again, the other with a salt-cellar, a plate and 
bread ; when they had kneeled, as the others had 
done, and placed what was brought upon the table, 
they too retired, with the same ceremonies per- 
formed by the first. At last came an unmarried 
iady, (we were told she was a Countess,) and along 
with her a married one, bearing a tasting-knife ; 
the former was dressed in white silk, who, when 
she had prostrated herself three times, in the most 
graceful manner approached the table, and rubbed 
the plates with bread and salt, with as much awe, 
as if the Queen had been present. When they had 
waited there a little while, the yeomen of the 
guard entered, bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with 
a golden rose upon their backs, bringing in at each 
turn a course of twenty-four dishes, served in plate, 
most of it gilt ; these dishes were received by a 
gentleman in the same order they were brought, 
and placed upon the table, while the lady-taster 
gave to each of the guard a mouthful to eat, of 
the particular dish he had brought, for fear of any 
poison. During the time that this guard, which 
consists of the tallest and stoutest men that can 
be found in all England, being carefully selected 
toi this service, w^ere bringing dinner, twelve trum- 
pets and two kettle drums made the hall ring for 
half an hour together. At the end of all this cere- 
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monial a number of unmarried ladies appeared, who 
with particular solemnity lifted the meat off the 
table, and conveyed it into the Queen’s inner and 
more private chamber, where, after she had chosen 
for herself, the rest goes to the ladies of the court. 

I he Queen dines and sups alone, with very few 
attendants \ and it is very seldom that any body, 
foreigner or native, is admitted at that time, and then 
only at the intercession of somebody in power.” 

I he customs which were of necessity habitual 
at meals, form a curious contrast to this super- 
abundant display of etiquette. We do not indeed 
read of ladies sitting under the table, or of one 
lady in particular being enviably placed there, (as 
erst at the coronation of Anne Boleyn), “to hold a 
fine cloth before the Queene’s face when she list to 
spit, or do otherwise at her pleasure.*” But most 
coitain it is that the prudish maiden Queen fed 
herself with her fingers. It is a mistake to say 
that forks were not known then, for Elizabeth pos- 
sessed several which had been presented to her ; f 

* Nichols’s Progresses. 

+ “ Item, a knife and a spone, and a forlce of christall, gar- 
nished with golde sleightly, and sparcks of garnetts. Geven by 
the Countes of Lyncolne. 

“ Item , a forcke of corall, slightly garnished with golde. 
Geven by Mrs. Frances Drury. 

“ Item, one spoune and forke of golde ; the forke garnished 
with two lyttle rubyes, two lyttle perles pendant, and a ly tie 

corall. Geven by the Countess of Warwicke, Ac., Ac.” 

Nichols’s Progresses. But these are evidently for ornament, 
not use. 
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but it is certain they were not used, nor for a 
considerable time after did they become common. 
Indeed, the prejudice was as rife against them, 
even among the higher classes, as it is now against 
machinery amongst the lower ones. One divine 
preached against the use of forks as “ an insult on 
Providence not to touch one’s meat with one’s 
fingers.” 

Forks are supposed to have been introduced 
into every-day life by a traveller of the name of 
Coryat; and often as the following quotation has 
appeared in print, we should scarcely do justice 
to our subject if we omitted it : — 

“ I observed a custom in all those Italian cities 
and townes through the which I passed, that is not 
used in any other country that I saw in my travels ; 
neither do I thinke that any other nation of Chris- 
tendome doth use it, but only Italy. The Italian 
and also most strangers that are commorant in 
Italy, do always at their meals use a little forke 
when they cut their meat. For while with their 
knife, which they hold in one hand, they cut the 
meate out of the dish, they fasten the forke, which 
they hold in their other hand, upon the same dish ; 
so that whatsoever he be that sitting in the com- 
pany of any others at meals, should unadvisedly 
touch the dish of meat with his fingers, from 
which all at the table doe cut, he will give occa- 
sion of offence unto the company, as having trans- 
gressed the lawes of good manners, in so much 
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that for his error he shall be at the least brow- 
beaten, if not reprehended in wordes. This form 
of feeding, 1 understand, is generally used in all 
places of Italy ; their forkes being for the most 
part made of yronn, steele, and some of silver, but 
those are used only by gentlemen. The reason 
of this their curiosity is, because the Italian cannot 
by any means indure to have his dish touched with 
fingers, seeing that all men’s fingers are not alike 
cleane. Hereupon T myself thought good to imi- 
tate the Italian fashion by this forked cutting of 
meate, not only while I was in Italy, but also in 
Germany, and oftentimes in England since I came 
home ; being once quipped for that frequent using 
of my forke, by a certain learned gentleman, a 
familiar friend of mine, Mr. Lawrence Whitaker, 
who, in his merry humour, doubted not to call 
me at table ‘ Furcifer,’ only for using a forke at 
feeding, but for no other cause.”* 

Forty years after this forks were still a novelty, 
as may be inferred from a passage in Heylin’s 
Cosmography, published 1G52. “The use of silver 
forks with us, by some of our spruce gallants, taken 
up of late , came from hence into Italy, and from 
thence into England.” 

For a long time after their introduction into 

* Coryat's Crudities, 90, 91. 4to. Loud. 1611. The term 
«• Furcifer” was in its serious meaning one of disgrace and .deep 
reproach, being applied to those slaves who bore a cross or fork ot 
torture, from which instrument our term fork is derived. 
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England, they were considered as a most superb 
mark of coxcombry ; and it appears that then, 
even as now, empty-headed young men affected 
to display their consequence by the parade of 
foreign fopperies. Fynes Moryson thus admonishes 
such : — 

“Also I admonish him, after his return home, 
to renew his old friendships; and, as soldiers in 
a good commonwealth, when the warre is ended, 
return to the works of their calling (like the fol- 
lowers of Mercury, as well as of Mars), so that 
he, returning home, lay aside the spoone and forke 
of Italy, the affected gestures of France, and all 
strange apparel, yea even those manners which 
with good judgment he allowes, if they be dis- 
agreeable to his countrymen.” 

And by the dramatic writers of the day the 
use of forks is perpetually ridiculed as the mark 
of a traveller and a courtier. Ben Jonson has 
the following allusion to them : — 

Meercraft Have I deserved this from you two, for all 

My pains at Court, to get you each a patent ? 

Gilthead . — For what? 

Meercraft . — Upon my project of the forks. 

{Sledge — Forks ! what be they l 

Meercraft . — The laudable use of forks, 

Brought into custom here as they are in Italy, 

To the sparing of napkins : that, that should have made 
Your bellows go at the forge, as his at the furnace. 

I have procured it, have the signet for it. 

Dealt with the linendrapers on my private, 

Because I fear’d they were the likeliest ever 
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To stir against to cross it : for ’twill be 
A mighty saver of linen through the kingdom, 

As that is one o’ my grounds, and to spare washing. 

Now, on you two had I laid all the profits : 

Gilthead to have the making of all those 
Of gold and silver, for the better personages ; 

And you, of those of steel for the common sort ; 

And both by patent.* 

The custom of feeding with the fingers con- 
tinued in England certainly till the middle of 
the seventeenth century. It has been suggested, 
though, that a great proportion of the food con- 
sumed so largely of yore, was so prepared as to 
be easily divisible with a spoon ; and certainly a 
great many of the receipts of ancient cookery 
consist of hashes, stews, and hotchpotches. A 
learned antiquary! suggests that large dishes and 
great joints were not introduced till the age of 
Elizabeth. This opinion, perhaps, is hardly tenable ; 
and we cannot suppose that even the most deli- 
cate and scrupulous of our ancestresses, being very 
hungry, and having a tempting slice from a joint 
placed before her by the carver (for then, as now, 
the carving was done by officials), and having 
moreover a spoon, a knife, and the full comple- 
ment of fingers, would hesitate in taking the food 
because she might want — what assuredly she had 
never heard of — a fork. Neither cau we suppose 
for a moment that our warlike and beef-loving 

* The Devil is an Ass, act v. sc. 3. 
f Mr. Pegge, Warner’s Ant. Cul. 
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ancestors would turn their attention to hotchpotch 
and soup, when a lordly sirloin or a huge baron 
was smoking before them. 

But the constant use of the fingers, however 
delicately applied, rendered frequent ablutions not 
only desirable, but absolutely requisite ; and hence 
the origin of an officer of great importance in 
ancient establishments — the ewerer — who attended 
with water and towels before and after each meal. 
This, on particular occasions, was a matter of great 
state — the surnape, with the ewer of silver or 
gold, being laid with much etiquette before the 
chief personage of the feast, by the person ap- 
pointed to the office. Thus, at the entlironization 
of Archbishop Warham, “The sayde Archbishop 
was solelnmly served with wafers and ipocras, 
and immediately after the sewer, with the two 
marshals, with greate solemnitie from the ewrie- 
boarde, the serjeant of the ewrie, plikyng and 
foldyng it with great diligence, brought the sur- 
nappe through the hall to the hygh boorde ; and 
the said surnappe, so brought well plilced to the 
boorde, one of the marshals, without hande laying 
thereto, drew it through the boorde with great 
curiositie, after the old curtesie ; and so the sayde 
lord washed, and sayde grace standing.”* 

So early as the time of Edward the Fourth, 
this service was a very formal and important one. 

* Warner’s Antiquitates Culinariae. See also the account of 
Anne Boleyn’s Coronation Feast, in Nichols. 
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His Black Book tells us, “ The office of Ewary 
and Napery hath in it a Serjaunte to serve the 
King’s persone ; in coveringe of the bourde, 
with wholesome, cleane, and untouched clothes of 
straungers, and with cleane basyns, and most pure 
watyrs, assayed as often as his royall persone shall 
be served. — 

“ One yeoman in this office for the Kinge’s 
moutlie, to serve liym in the absence of the ser- 
jeaunt. — 

“ One groome for the Kinge’s mouthe, atten- 
daunt uppon this office, muche dyligent in saufe and 
honest lceepinge, and applyinge to the kinge’s stuffe, 
and to the servyce of his able persone, and uppon 
his chambre, in the absence of the sergeaunte and 
yeoman above said.” 

There were also other two yeomen ewars, and 
two grooms, and a page of this office. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, the office of the Ewrie had 
a serjeant, three yeomen, two grooms, two pages, 
and three clerks attached to it. 

In Prince Henry’s household (a. d. 1010), there 
were two yeomen of the Ewery. 

When King James the First entertained the 
Spanish ambassador at dinner, very shortly after 
his accession, “ Their majesties washed their hands 
with water from the same ewer, the towels being 
presented to the King by the lord treasurer, and 
to the Queen by the lord high admiral.’ The 
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Prince of AVales lmd a ewer to himself, which 
was, after him, used by the ambassador.* 

On the same occasion, after dinner, which lasted 
about three hours, the cloth was removed, and 
the table lowered, when their Majesties, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, placed themselves upon it 
( de pies solve ella ) to wash their hands. The 
constable and Count Villa Medina had a ewer 
between them ; the rest of the guests took what 
ewers they could get. 

Rose-water and other scented waters were very 
usually served. 

It seems too to have been usual to strew sweet 
herbs on the table, doubtless for their fragrance: 
the beautiful and now common flowers used for 
ornament merely, are exotic, and were few of 
them, comparatively, known then. Aubrey tells 
us, in his letters, that at every meal, according to 
the season of the year, Francis, Lord Bacon, had 
his table strewed with sweet herbs and flowers, 
which, he said, refreshed his spirits and memory. 
We read of a banqueting-house of Queen Eliza- 
beth strewed with roses, gilli-flowers, lavender, 
and marigolds. 

The table appointments of those days afforded 
a striking contrast of luxury and refinement, with 
almost primitive simplicity. It was no long time 
since the great Earl of Northumberland had hired 
pewter for the use of his household, the purchase 
* Ellis’s Letters, Ser. 2, vol. iii. 
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of that metal being beyond even his means. At 
this period we read not only of silver, but of gold 
plate in the most magnificent style and in great 
quantities, — not merely requisites and ornaments 
for the table, but sideboards of many stages, filled 
with superb plate expressly for show. 

In 1003, Rosni (afterwards Sully) came on em- 
bassy to England ; he dined in state with the 
king at Greenwich, and refers to the circumstance 
in his “ Memoirs.” lie observes, with surprise, 
that James was served on the knee, and mentions 
that a surtout, in form of a pyramid, containing 
the most costly vessels, and even enriched with 
diamonds, was placed in the middle of the table.* 

Yet it appears that those of the highest rank 
still used pewter usually, and that even trenchers 
occasionally made their appearance at the most 
sumptuous tables and that the usual carpet cover 
to the dining table was only beginning to be dis- 
placed by the cleanly linen which now the hum- 
blest cottager thinks a necessary accompaniment 
to the food he eats4 

* “ The apartment had been beautifully fitted up for the occa- 
sion ; it was furnished with a buffet raised by several steps, and 
covered with a profusion of modern gilded plate of exquisite work- 
manship ; an opposite side-board bore vessels of gold, agate, and 
other precious materials.” — Ellis, 2nd Series, vol. iii. 

This was at the entertainment of the Spanish ambassador, im- 
mediately after the accession of James. 

+ Drake, vol. ii., p. 125, from Sir J Harrington’s rules. 

J None but the most distinguished persons in company were 

VOL. 1. D 
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Nor must we forget tliat whilst the table glit- 
tered with gold plate and Venice glass, and the 
fingers were refreshed in fragrant waters, the feet 
reposed on rushes mingled with a long accumu- 
lation of filth and offal, which was added to, every 
meal, by the debris of the table, which were swept 
off by a large wooden knife, called a voyding knife. 
In some superior rooms matting appeared, but 
not yet carpet. 

Massinger pictures, in a few words, the mag- 
nificent appointments of the day: — 

Spare for no cost ; let my dressers crack with the weight 

Of curious viands. 

And let no plate be seen hut what’s pure gold, 

Or such whose workmanship exceeds the matter 
That it is made of ; let my choicest linen 
Perfume the room, and, when we wash, the water, 

With precious powders mix’d, so please my lord, 

That he may with envy wish to bathe so ever.* 

The usual dinner-hour amongst the higher classes 
was about eleven o’clock in the forenoon ; trades- 

allowed to change their trenchers during a repast, a circumstance 
to which the celebrated satirist, Bishop Hall, thus alludes : — 

A gentle squire would gladly 1- entertain 
In to his house some trencher chaplain. 

Some willing man that might instruct his sons, 

And that would stand to good conditions : 

First — that he lie upon the truckle bed, 

Whiles his young master lieth o’er his head ; 

Second — that he do, on no default. 

Ever presume to sit above the salt ; 

Third — that he never change his trencher twice, <L'c. 

Virgidemiarum, Sat. vi. Bk. 2, quoted in The Gull’s Hornbook. 

* A New Way to Pay Old Debts, act iii. sc. 2. 
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people dined an hour later; menials an hour later 
still. French cookery Avas becoming fashionable. 
Harrison says the cooks are, for the most part, 
“musical-headed Frenchmen and strangers.” Mas- 
singer hits off* this folly : — 

Lady Frugal. — What cooks have you provided ? 

Holdfast. — The best of the city : they ’ve wrought at my 
Lord Mayor’s. 

Anne . — Fie on them ! they smell of Fleet Lane and Pie 
Corner. 

Mary. — And think the happiness of man’s life consists 
In a mighty shoulder of mutton. 

Lady Frugal. — I ’ll have none 
Shall touch what I shall eat, you grumbliug cur, 

But Frenchmen and Italians ; they wear satin, 

And dish no meat but in silver.* 

I rowel writes the following humorous letter 
concerning a French cook, whom he had been 
requested to procure for a friend : — 

“Madam, — You spoke to me for a cook avIio 
had seen the world abroad ; and I think the bearer 
hereof will fit your ladiship’s turn, lie can mari- 
nate fish and jellies ; he is excellent for a pickant 
sauce, and the haugou ; besides, madam, he is 
passing good for an ollia. He will tell your ladi- 
ship that the reverend matron, the olla podrida, hath 
intellectuals and senses; mutton, beef, and bacon 
sire to her as the will, understanding, and memory, 
are to the soul ; cabbage, turnips, artichokes, pota- 
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toes, and dates, are her five senses, and pepper 
the common sense ; she must have marrow to 
keep the life in her, and some birds to make her 
light ; by all means she must go adorned with 
chains of sausages. He is also good at larding 
of meat, after the mode of France.”'" 

At the dinner-hour the servants were marshall- 
ed and the dishes were served by orders issued 
aloud from the usher ; and this mode, which had 
long been customary with nobles who kept great 
state,f was continued even to the time of the 
Restoration. The following are some of the rules 
devised by Lord Fairfax, and rigidly adhered to 
in his household. We quote them from the notes 
to the “ Northumberland Household Book.” 

“ Lord Fairfax’s orders for the servants of 

HIS HOUSEHOLD (AFTER THE ClVIL Wars). 

“ Order for the house remembrance for 
Servants. 

“ That all the servants be redy upon the terraces 
at such tymes as the strangers do come, to attend 
their alightinge. 

“ Prayers. 

“ That one of the chapel bells be rung before the 
prayers, one quarter of an hour ; at which summons 
the butler must prepare for coveringe, but not cover. 

* Epistolae Ho-Elianae. 
t See Northumberland Household Book. 
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“ Porter. 

“ When prayers shall beginne (or a very little be- 
fore) the gates on all sides must be shutt and 
locked, and the porter must come in to prayers 
with all the keycs ; and after service is done, the 
gate must be opened until the usher warne to the 
dresser. 

“ Butler. 

The buttler with the yeoman of the chamber, or 
some other yeoman must go to cover. The prayers 
done, formes and cussins, where the ladyes and the 
rest did sit, must be removed. 

“ Servants after Supper. 

“ After supper (I mean of the servants) they must 
presently repaire into the dyning chamber, and 
there remove stooles, see what other things be 
necessary, and attende further directions until li- 
veryes be served, which they must be ready for 
upon the warninge ; and in the meane tyme let the 
buttler (with one to lielpe him) make them ready, 
and let not these servants depart until the best 
sort of strangers have taken their lodgings ; and the 
porter must locke the doores and keep the keys. 

“ Morning. 

“ Bet the servants attend by seaven of the clock in 
the morning in the hall. 

“ Breakfasts. 

“ The clerk of the kitchen must appoynt the cooks, 
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what must be for breakfasts for the ladyes in their 
chambers, and likewise for the gentlemen in the 
hall or parlour, which must be served by eight of 
the clock in the morninge and not after. 

“ Dinner must be ready by eleven of the clock, 
prayers after tenne, and the orders observed as is 
before said. 

“ The Hall. 

“ The great chamber being served, the steward and 
chaplaine must sit down in the hall, and call unto 
them the gentlemen, if there be any unplaced above, 
and then the servants of the strangers, as their mas- 
ters be in degree. 

“ The Usher’s words of Directions. 

“ First when they go to cover, hee must go before 
them through the hall, crying ‘ By your leaves, gen- 
tlemen, stand by.’ 

“ The coveringe done, he must say ‘ Gentlemen 
and yeomen for plate.’ 

“ Then he must warn to the dresser, ‘ Gentlemen 
and yeomen to dresser.’ 

“And he must attend the meat going through 
the hall crying ‘ By your leaves, my masters. 
Likewise he must warn for the second course, and 
attend it as aforesaid. 

“ If bread or beere be wanting on the hall table, 
he must call aloud at the barre, ‘ Bread or Beere 
for the hall.’ 
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“ If any unworthy fellow do unmannerly sett him- 
self down before his betters, he must take him up 
and place him lower. 

“ For the Chamber. 

“ Let the best fashioned and apparelled servants 
attend above the salte, the rest below. 

“If one servant have occasion to speak to ano- 
ther about service att the tables, let him whisper, 
for the noyse is uncivil. 

“ If any servant have occasion to go forth of the 
chamber for anything, let him make haste, and see 
that no more than twoe be absent. And for pre- 
vention of errands, let all sauces be ready at the 
door ; for even one messe of mustard will take a 
man’s attendance from the table ; but least any- 
thing happen unexpected, let the boy stand within 
the chamber-door for errants. And see that your 
water and voyder be ready soe soon as meate is 
served and sett on the table without. Have a <rood 
eye to the board for empty dishes and placing of 
others, and let not the board be unfurnished. 

“The Cup-Board. 

“ Let no man fill beere or wine, but the cup-board- 
keeper, who must make choice of nis glasses or 
cups for the company, and not serve them hand 
over lieade. lie must also know which be for 
beere and which for wine ; for it were a foul thing 
to mix them together. 
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“ Once againe let me admonish silence, for it is 
the greatest part of civility. 

“ Let him which doth order the table, be the last 
man in it, (sc. the room,) to see that nothing be left 
behind, that should be taken away. 

“ Many things, I cannot remember, which I refer 
to your good care, otherwise I should seeme to 
write a booke hereof.” 

The carte too was introduced in the time of 
Elizabeth. We learn* that “ the clearke of the 
kitchen useth (by a tricke taken up of late) to give 
in a breefe reliearsall of such and so manie dishes 
as are to come in everie course throughout the 
whole service in the dinner or supper while ; which 
bill some doo call a memoriall, others a billet, but 
some a fillet, bicause such are commonlie hanged 
on the file and kept by the ladie or gentlewoman 
unto some other purpose.” 

None we are told, presumed to touch the most 
dainty dishes until they had first been offered to the 
principal personage of the feast, but having been 
drawn to the head of the table, in due course, they 
were again passed downward, and were free to 
every one. This must have been, in effect, a mere 
form, tor there was such an immense variety, and 
such a profusion of dishes, that no one could be at 
a loss. At that time, it was the unbroken custom 
to serve, at certain seasons, a particular dish first ; 

* From Harrison, i. 330 . 
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as a boar’s head, at Christmas ; a goose, at Michael- 
mas ; a gammon of bacon, or a red-herring riding 
away on horseback at Easter. These observances 
have since been stigmatized as superstitious, save 
and except the goose at Michaelmas, which seems to 
be considered orthodox food by the most elaborate 
reformers. The Christmas boar’s head, that dish of 
old renown, is still, we believe, served up at one of 
the Universities. 

Harrison oives a minute and accurate account of 
the usual dinner-table of his time : — 

“ In number of dishes and change of meat, the 
nobili tie of England (whose cookes are for the most 
part musical 1-headed Frenchmen and strangers) doo 
most exceed, sitli there is no daie in maner that 
passeth over their heads, wherein they have not 
onelie beefe, mutton, veale, lambe, kid, porke, conie, 
capon, pig, or so manie of these as the season 
yieldeth; but also some portion of the red or fallow 
deere, beside great varietie of fish and wild foule, 
and thereto sundrie other delicates wherein the 
sweet hand of the sea-faring Portingale is not want- 
ing; so that for a man to dine with one of them, 
and to tast of euerie dish that standeth before him 
(which few use to doo, but ech one feedeth upon 
that meat him best liketh for the time, the begin- 
ning of every dish, notwithstanding, being reserved 
unto the greatest personage that sitteth at the 
table, to whomo it is draweu up still by the waiters 
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as order requireth, and from whome it descendeth 
againe even to the lower end, whereby each one 
may tast thereof) is rather to y6eld unto a conspi- 
racy wi th a great deale of meat for the speedie sup- 
pression of naturall health, than the use of a neces- 
sarie meane to satisfie himselfe with a competent 
repaste, to susteine his bodie withall. But as this 
large feeding is not s6ene in their zests, no more is 
it in their own persons, for sitli they have dailie 
much resort unto their tables (and manie times un- 
looked for) and thereto reteine great number of ser- 
vants, it is verie requisit and expedient for them to 
be somewhat plentifull in this behalfe. 

“ The chiefe part, likewise, of their dailie pro- 
vision is brought in before them (commonlie in sil- 
ver vessell, if they be of the degree of barons, 
bishops and upwards) and placed on their tables, 
whereof when they have taken what it pleaseth 
them, the rest is reserved, and, afterwards, sent 
down to their serving-men and waiters, who feed 
thereon in like sort, with convenient moderation, 
their reversion also being bestowed upon the poore, 
which lie readie at their gates, in great numbers, to 
receive the same. This is spoken of the principall 
tables, whereat the nobleman, his ladie and guestes 
are accustomed to sit, beside which, they have a cer- 
teine ordinarie allowance daillie appointed for their 
hals, where the chiefe officers and household ser- 
vants, (for all are not permitted by custome to 
waite upon their master,) and with them such infe- 
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riour guestes (loo feed as are not of calling to asso- 
ciat the noble man himselfe (so that besides those 
aforementioned, which are called to the principall 
table, there are commonlie fortie or three score per- 
sons fed in those hals,) to the great reliefe of such 
poore sutors and strangers also as oft be partakers 
thereof, and otherwise like to dine hardlie. As for 
drink e, it is usuallie filled in pots, gobblets, jugs, 
hols of silver in noblemen’s houses, also in fine 
Venice glasses of all formes, and for want of these 
elsewhere, in pots of earth of sundrie colours and 
moulds (whereof manie are garnished with silver) or 
at the leastwise in pewter.” 

Many of the most favourite dishes of those times, 
have fallen into disrepute, as the swan, the crane, 
the heron, the peacock, and a variety of smaller 
birds which now are considered all but uneatable ; 
and what to our custom seems equally strange, the 
fish-course was sometimes served last ; at an earlier 
period very usually so. But if we think with dis- 
gust of swans and herons, what shall we say to seals 
and porpoises, which were once favourite dishes at an 
English nobleman’s table? Lady Fanshawe speaks 
of dolphins as “ excellent meat” — she eat them in 
Spain; and time was, when snails stewed with 
spices, oil and vinegar, and fricasseed frogs were ac- 
customed delicacies. At the time of which we 
treat, it was usual, not perhaps in England, but on 
the Continent, to eat cats, horses, and lizards ; the 
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Guana lizard is now, we believe, a favourite article 
of food in the West Indies. Don Anthony of 
Guevara, the chronicler of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, thus writes of a feast, at which he was pre- 
sent : — 

“ I will tell you no lye. I saw also at another 
feast, such kindes of ineates eaten, as are wont to 
be sene, but not eaten ; as a horse rosted, a cat in 
gely, little lizars with Avhot (hot) broth, frogges 
fried, and divers other sortes of meates, which I 
sawe them eate, but I never knew what they were 
till they were eaten.”* 

The abovenamed tempting viands were bond fide 
what they professed to be; but when we read of 
lions, dragons, and leopards, we must in charity 
suppose that they were usual and cliristian-like 
viands, formed by the skill of the cook, into minia- 
ture resemblances (Heaven save the mark !) of these 
animals. One of the most magnificent feasts of 
Elizabeth’s time, was that given by the Earl of 
Leicester, at Utrecht, during his government of the 
Low Countries, on St. George’s Day, 1586. A cloth 
of estate, with the Queen’s arms and style, and a 
table, were laid for her, as if she were in presence. 

“ Then began the trumpets to sound in the service, 
which was most prince-like and aboundant, served 
on the knee, carved and tasted to her majesty’s 
trencher; the side-tables being furnished all in sil- 

* From the Dial of Princes, 1582 ; in Ant. Cul. 
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ver plate, and attended on by gentlemen. Sundry 
sorts of musickes continued the entring of the first 
course ; which done and avoyded, the trumpets 
sounded in for the second, which was all baked 
meats of beasts and fowles ; the beasts, as lions, 
dragons, leopards, and such like, bearing phaines or 
armes ; and the fowles, as peacocks, swans, phea- 
sants, turky-cocks, and others, in their natural fea- 
thers, spread in their greatest pride; which sight 
was both rare and magnificent. This service being 
placed on her Majestie’s boord, the beasts on the 
one side, and fowles on the other, the lion, lying 
couchant at her Highnesses trencher, the ushers 
cryed ‘ A Hall.’”* 

Wc could lament the disuse of the lordly pea- 
cock, the “ feast of lovers” and the “ meat of lords.” 
A noble bird he must have looked in all his plu- 
mage (for the skin and feathers most carefully stript 
off, were replaced, after the bird was roasted) his 
tail spread, and a piece of cotton, dipped in spirits, 
flaming in his beak, — as he was borne into the din- 
ing-hall amid the clangour of trumpets and musical 
instruments, and preceded by the sewer on horse- 
back, all the company rising to receive him. Really 
we could regret this.f 

* Nichols’s Progresses. 

■f We are told that three sheep were used in the preparation 
of sauce to it : — 

“ the carcases 

Of three fat wethers bruised for gravy, to 
Make sauce for a single peacock.” 

Massinger, City Madam, act ii. sc. 1. 
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And it would seem, that we are not singular in 
our regrets, or at least, in our admiration. My 
readers are perhaps not aware that there has been 
a peacock feast in our own times, given by the 
Governor and Council of the Island of Grenada, to 
II.R.II. the Duke of Clarence (late William the 
Fourth) at which this kingiy bird was served in 
right regal style, with his tail spread. The donors 
of this memorable feast borrowed another dish from 
our ancestors. A large pye was placed on the table, 
from which, when opened, flew a covey of birds, 
somewhat, we are told, to the amazement of the 
guests. But this was quite a usual dish at the 
feasts of Elizabeth’s day. So literally and histori- 
cally true is that ancient nursery ditty, which per- 
chance in our more experienced years, we stigma- 
tize as absurd : 



Sing a song of sixpence 
A bag full of rye, 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pye. 

When the pye was opened 
The birds began to sing 
And was not this a dainty dish 
To set before a king — 



But if we think this strange, what shall we say to 
baking, or at least enclosing a dwarf in a pye — a 
real live man ! The celebrated Geoffrey Hudson 
was served up in a cold pye, by the Duchess of 
Buckingham, when she entertained King Charles 
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the First and his Queen, and the instance does not 
appear to have been an isolated one. 

Another most strange custom at this period, but 
which seems to have prevailed more, or at least to 
have continued longer, in the city than the court, 
was to have a huge “ Quaking Custard” on the 
table, into which, at a private signal, the City Fool 
suddenly leapt over the heads of the astonished 
feasters, who were instantly bespattered with this 
rich and savoury mud. That this was not an infre- 
quent custom, may be inferred from the many times 
it is referred to by the old dramatists. Jonson 
says, it — 

“ Shall make my lady mayoress, and her sisters, 

Laugh all their hoods over their shoulders.”* 

And Shakspeare, 

Parolles . — I know not how I have deserved to run into my 
lord’s displeasure. 

Lafeu . — You have made shift to run into ’t, boots and spurs 
and all, like him that leap ’d into the custard, f 

And Glapthorne makes the lover say, — 

“ And for your sake I ’ll write the city annals, 

To famous meter which shall far surpasse 
Sir Guy of Warwick’s history ; or John Stow’s upon 
The custard with the four-and-twenty nooks 
At my Lord Mayor’s feast. ”+ 

These custards must certainly have been huge 

* Devil an Ass, act i. sc. 1. 

-j- All 's Well that Ends Well, act. ii. sc. 5. 

J Wit in a Constable. 
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but, as has been very truly said, no ordinary supply 
was wanted ; for the worthy aldermen not only ate 
largely there, but seem, like liege subjects, to have 
had a reserve portion for home, in dutiful imitation 
of their Queen at Sandwich . — ( See ante, page 24.) 
It was quite usual to send or take some of it home 
for their ladies. Some of them seem to have ap- 
plied this perquisite to the furtherance of their 
domestic economy. In the old play just quoted, 
“ Wit in a Constable,” a young lady is reprobating 
her guardian’s stinginess, and after referring to her 
attire, she continues, — 

“ Nor shall you, Sir, (as ’tis a frequent custom, 

Cause you ’re worthy alderman of a ward,) 

Feed me with custard, and perpetual white broth 
Sent from the lord mayor's feast, or the sheriff ’s feast, 

And here preserv’d ten dayes (as ’twere in pickle) 

Till a new dinner from the common hall 
Supply the large defect.”* 

And doubtless, it is a relic of this ancient custom 
that now, at a certain city feast, each happy par- 
taker, has the privilege of carrying home, a small 
packet of cakes and bonbons. I had the pleasure 
of sharing one of these citizen perquisites, a year or 
two ago, but lamented much my inability to discover 
anything peculiar in the flavour or effect of these 
condiments, every grain of which, I had hoped, 
would mysteriously communicate to me some small 
portion, some homoeopathic dose, of civic dignity. 

The pastry and confections of those days are much 

* Act ii. sc. 1. 
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celebrated. Whole heroic poems were represented 
in them ; castles, and battles, and sieges, and armour 
bristling terribly. Lady Allworth’s cook says, — 

“ I crack my brains to find out tempting sauces, 

And raise fortifications in the pastry, 

Such as might serve for models in the Low Countries ; 

Which, if they had been practised at Breda, 

Spinola might have thrown his cap at it, and ne ’er took it — ”* 

Modest this ! Breda was one of the most cele- 
brated sieges of the time. 

It is, however, comparatively easy to imagine the 
building up of square castles and bulwarks in stiff and 
sturdy paste ; but in the construction of what were 
called “ subtleties” of sweetmeats, every possible de- 
vice was adopted. It cannot surprise those who have 
seen some of the magical productions which graced 
Queen Victoria’s banquet table on the christening 
of the Prince of Wales, that such things should be, 
but it may at least convince us that we are not so 
far in advance of our ancestors as we sometimes 
suppose. Sometimes these “ sotelties” were dis- 
played between the courses, as at the enthroniza- 
tion feast of Archbishop Warham, one of the most 
magnificent banquets on record, and which took 
place, as doubtless my readers are aware, in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh. Edward, Duke of 
Buckingham, was high steward of this feast, and 
sent a secretary and inferior harbingers to prepare 
for his coming, but arrived at Canterbury himself 

w * New Way to Fay Old Debts, act i. sc. 2. 
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tlie day before the banquet, with many noble com- 
panions, and attendants so numerous as to require 
two hundred horses. 

The “subtylties” at this feast are described as 
very magnificent, and if incomprehensibility be an 
attribute of the sublime, they certainly may lay 
claim even to that character. They consisted of 
towers, castles, and kings ; chancellors, knights, 
archbishops, and saints ; and “ a greate multitude 
of angels, prophetes, and patriarkes,” from whose 
mouths proceeded labels impressed with divine 
truths, embodied in barbarous Latin. Our readers 
will probably spare us the transcription of them. 

The archbishop sate at the middle of the “ High 
Boord” alone, and the various courses served to him 
were not partaken of by any other of the guests, 
to whom similar and abundant courses were served. 
The Duke of Buckingham, after the performance of 
his stipulated duty, retired to his own apartments, 
where a magnificent repast of several courses was 
served to him alone. 

The duke, as lord high steward of the feast, clad 
in scarlet robes, bearing a white wand, bareheaded, 
and “ humili vultu” entered the hall oil horseback. 
He was followed by two heralds of arms; after- 
wards came the chief sewer, and after him the 
dishes of the first course, fourteen in number, with- 
out the “subtylties,” and consisting solely of va- 
rieties of fish. 

TV hilst the dishes were being placed on the 
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table, the duke dismounted, and stood on foot 
before the archbishop ; then with an humble reve- 
rence he retired. 

Sometimes the subtleties, or the more elaborate 
of them, were reserved for the banquet — what we 
should now call the dessert. The following: are 
some particulars of the sugar work part of an en- 
tertainment given by the Earl of Hertford to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1591 : 

Her Majesties armes in sugar worke. 

The several armes of all our nobilitie in sugar 
worke. 

Many men and women in sugar worke, and some 
inforst by hand. 

Castles, forts, ordinance, drummers, trumpeters, 
and soldiers of all sorts, in sugar worke. 

Lions, unicorns, beares, horses, camels, bulls, 
rams, dogges, tygers, elephants, antelopes, drome- 
daries, apes, and all other beasts, in sugar worke. 

Eagles, falcons, cranes, bustardes, heronshawes, 
bytterns, pheasants, partridges, quails, larkes, spar- 
rows, pigeons, cockes, owles, and all that flie, in 
sugar worke. 

Snakes, adders, vipers, frogs, toads, “and all kind of 
worms." — mermaids, whales, dolphins, conger-eels, 
sturgeons, and “ all sorts of fishes,” in sugar ; also 
Marchpanes, grapes, oysters, mussels, cockles, peri- 
winkles, crabs, lobsters, apples, pears, plums, leaches, 

comfits, .No. ike. &c. — all in sugar worke.* 

© 
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This banquet, or dessert, was carried into the 
gallery in the garden by two hundred of Lord 
Hertford’s gentlemen. There were a thousand 
dishes, all glass or silver; a hundred torch-bearers 
lighted the way. It reminds one of the descrip- 
tions in the Arabian tales. 

Nichols records, also, that on the visit of the 
Palatine of Siradia to Oxford, in 1583, after a 
sumptuous supper, he was present, first at the play- 
ing of a pleasant comedy, intitled “ Rivales,” then 
at the setting out of a very stately tragedy* 
named “ Dido,” “ wherein the Queene’s banquet 
(with Eneas narration of the destruction of Troy) 
was livelie described in a marchpane patterne; 
there was also a goodlie sight of hunters, with full 
crie of a kennel of hounds; Mercurie and Iris de- 
scending and ascending from and to an high 
place, the tempest wherein it hailed small confects, 
rained rose-water, and snew an artificial kind of 
snow, all strange, marvellous, and abundant.” 

It perhaps was owing to the unsightly minor 
arrangements of the dinner-tables of that day that 
the fashion prevailed of taking dessert in the 
garden, Avhere there was generally an arbour or 
garden-house appropriated to the purpose, called 
the banquetting-house, as the dessert was, always, 
the banquet. The one to which we have just 
referred, was a magnificent erection, built for the 
nonce, by the Earl of Hertford, in anticipation of 
the Queen’s visit ; but most noblemen and gentle- 
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men had ornamental summer-houses in their gar- 
dens, with, frequently, cellars beneath them. There 
was a banquetting-house at Hampton Court, over 
a cave or cellar; and Evelyn, in 1G54, names a 
banquetting-house of cedar, with couch and seats 
carved a l’antique, in the garden of a Mr. Tombs. 
Nicholas Stone records, in his diary, that 30/. was 
the price of a little chimney-piece which he carved 
for Mr. Paston's banquetting-house* at Oxnett, in 
Norfolk; and at a much later period, Macky, 
describing Sir Matthew Ducker’s house at Rich- 
mond, (built by Sir Charles Hedges, formerly se- 
cretary of state) speaks of “ his duckery, which is 
an oval pond, bricked round, and his pretty sum- 
mer-house by it to drink a bottle.” 

Justice Shallow says to Falstalf, after dinner, 
“ You shall see mine orchard : where, in an arbour, 
we will eat a last year’s pippin of my own grafting, 
with a dish of carraways and so forth ; * and in 
“The Unnatural Combat,” Beaufort says, 

“ We ’ll dine in the great room, but let the music 
And banquet be prepared here.” 

\Ve fancy that most of our readers will defer to 
the city in all matters connected with the sublime 
science of gastronomy, f yet lest any should be 

* Hen. IV., pt. 2, act v. sc. 3. 

f The city ladies seem to have emulated the fame of their 
lords: “ Who will not admire,” savs an Essayist of 1001, “our 
nice dames of London, who must have cherries at twenty shillings 
a pound, and pcascods at five shillings a peck, huske without 
pease ? Youg rnbbettes of a spauue, and chickens of an inch ? 
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sceptical as to the authority of Justice Shallow in 
this matter, we will justify him by a reference to 
the “glass of fashion” herself, Queen Elizabeth. 

When her Majesty entertained the Due de 
Montmorencie, in 1572, bulls, bears, horses, and 
apes were baited for his amusement, (or hers,) 
“ which pastime ended, the Queenes Majestie 
havinge provided a place all braided and deckt 
with flowers on the forests, and also covered with 
canvas on the head, her Majestie with the ambas- 
sador went to a banquet provided for her.” * 

The staple material of the banquet was, as in our 
dessert, fruits and sweetmeats. A physician of 
Henry the Eighth’s day, Dr. Caius, recommends 
after meat, quinces or marmalade, pomegranates, 
oranges, apples, pears, prunes, raisins, dates, and 
nuts. The apricot was also now known. By a 
still older writer, plums, damsons, strawberries, 
cherries, and grapes are mentioned. To these are 
added, by Harrison, jellies of all colours, codinats, 
marmalades, sugar bread, gingerbread, and floren- 
tines. 

These desserts were serious things in the city : 

“ Your citizen 

Is a most fierce devourer, Sir, of plums ; 

Six will destroy as many as might make 

A banquet for an army.”"f 

Indeed, such was the enormous consumption of 
currants in England, that the Greeks, who ex- 



Nichols. 



t The Wits. 
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ported them, supposed they were used for fattening 
hogs. 

The Marchpane was indispensable at dessert, and 
was also a very usual offering of courtesy to visitors. 
(They were frequently given to visitors at the uni- 
versities.) It was made of pistachio-nuts, almonds, 
and sugar. 

With Marchpane, Ipocras was frequently drunk 
— a most favourite preparation of red wine, strained 
through a woollen bag filled with spice and sugar. 
But on state occasions this made a course of itself, 
immediately following the more substantial parts of 
the repast, and was commonly called “ a voidc.” 
It consisted solely of Ipocras and spiced cakes, but 
was often served with as much or more solemnity 
than the dinner itself." 

The bonvivans of that day were exceedingly 
luxurious in wines, though the fashion of them 
differed materially from ours. It is now a mark of 
refinement to have wine so old, so thin, so subdued, 
that it sometimes requires faith in your host to be 
assured that you are really drinking wine — generous 
wine — the rich and luscious juice of the grape. At 
the time of which we treat, wines were not only 
taken new and strong, but had usually sugar added 
to them at the time of drinking. Harrison men- 
tions about ninety sorts of foreign wine; fifty-six 
of them French, of which 30,000 tons were yearly 
imported. Besides these, were many home-made 
* See Ordinances for Royal Households, 131. 
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wines, and sack, (a foreign sweet M'ine, the most 
esteemed sort of which was manufactured at Xeres, 
in Spain,) was universally drunk : so universally, 
and so freely too, that King James made an ordi- 
nance to restrain the use of it in his household, 
saying, that though it had been “ thought conve- 
nient that such noblemen and women as had diett 
in the court, upon their necessities by sicknesse or 
otherwise, might have a bowle or a glasse of sack, 
and so no great quantity spent ; we understanding 
that within these late years it is used as common 
drinke, and served at meales, as an ordinary to 
every meane officer,” &c. &c. “Our pleasure is, 
that there be allowed to the sergeant of our cellar 
twelve gallons of saeke a day.” * 

The item “ sack,” in Sir John Falstaff’s tavern 
bill, is known to every one: — 

Item, sack, two gallons, 5s. 8d. 

Item, anchovies, and sack after supper, 2s. Gd. 

Item, bread, a-halfpenny. 

The refined taste of Charles the First and his 
queen caused a rapidly progressing change in the 
details of the dinner-table ; but during the reign 
of his father, all the gastronomic extravagancies 
which had marked the court of Elizabeth were 
rather increased than diminished. James was fond 
of the pleasures of the table, and, moreover, so 
exceedingly exact and punctual in his meals, that 
one of his courtiers professed that were he to 
* Collect. Ordin. 
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waken suddenly from a seven years’ sleep, lie 
would be able to guess exactly what the king- 
had had for dinner* The most luxurious and 
recherche gourmand of this time was the Earl of 
Carlisle, who, as Sir James Ilay, had migrated 
with the king from the Scottish to the English 
court. He gave a banquet to the French am- 
bassador at Essex House, when fish of such huge 
size were served up, that he was obliged to have 
dishes made expressly for them. These fish were 
brought from Russia. Men achieve greatness or 
fame in many ways. This nobleman has obtained 
an unenviable notoriety as the introducer of ante- 
suppers, — the manner of which was to have the 
board covered, at the first entrance of the guests, 
with dishes as high as a tall man could well reach, 
filled with the choicest viands that could be pro- 
cured, cold ; as soon as tbe company were well 
seated, these dishes were removed to make room 
for an equally numerous and corresponding service 
of hot meats.f 

At an entertainment at his mansion, one person 
ate to his own share a pie which cost 10/. What 
was the staple material of which the pie was 
formed we do not know ; but amongst other in- 
gredients were ambergris, magesterial of pearl, and 
musk. When this nobleman went on embassage to 
Germany, the expense of his lirst two meals on 
landing at Rotterdam is said to have been a hun- 

f Lodge’s Ulus. iii. 267. 
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dred pounds. A keen satire he must have felt 
it on his own voluptuousness, on learning- (as doubt- 
less he would learn), when dining with the Prince 
of Orange, that the only addition his highness 
could be induced to make to his usual bill of 
fare, in honour of his magnificent guest, was the 
ordering a second pig to be cooked, — one only 
having been originally intended. 

Yet we should be doing some injustice to com- 
memorate him solely as an epicure. Wilson calls 
him “a gentleman every way complete;” and he 
is highly celebrated for the unfailing courtesy of 
his manners, for his good temper, and his refined 
taste. His appointments in all respects were mag- 
nificent and gorgeous; his expense, perhaps, un- 
paralleled, On his embassy to Germany in 1019, 
the expenses of his carriage alone are said to 
have been GO/, a day. Three years earlier, when 
proceeding on embassage to Paris, he had his 
horses shod with silver shoes, so slightly tacked, 
that in their prancings and curvettings, they per- 
petually threw them off. These became, of course, 
the prize of the applauding multitude, — a smith 
being in the train with a bag full of similar ones, 
ready to replace those which were perpetually 
thrown off." 

* The following account of a magnificient state banquet given 
by James the First, in honour of the Spanish ambassador, is taken 
from Sir Henry Ellis’s letters, and was translated by him from a 
very rare Spanish manuscript: — 

“ The king now retired to his apartment, and the embassador, 
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ITis second wife was the celebrated Countess 
I mcy * 

with the rest of the noblemen and commissioners repaired to a 
I room to rest themselves, before the banquet commenced, which 
i took place in the Audience Chamber. This apartment had been 
beautifully fitted up for the occasion ; it was fnrnished with a 
buffet raised by several steps, and covered with a profusion of 
I ancient and modern gilded plate of exquisite workmanship ; an 
opposite side-board bore vessels of gold, agate, and other precious 
materials. On each side of the table, was a railing, to ensure the 
respectful distance of the people. The dishes were brought in 
by gentlemen of the household, preceded by the Lord Chamber- 
lain, each makihg four or five obeisances before they placed them 
on the table. Earls Pembroke and Southampton officiated as 
stewards. Grace being said (it is not mentioned by whom) their 
I majesties washed their hands with water from the same ewer, the 
towels being presented to the king by the lord treasurer, and to 
the queen by the lord high admiral ; the Prince of Wales, had a 
ewer to himself, which was, after him, used by the embassador. 
The reporter proceeds to describe the manner in which the illus- 
trious party was seated at table, and enumerates the noble persons 
in waiting, among whom we have the Lords Shrewsbury, Derby, 
&c. The fiist thing the king did, was to send a melon and some 
oranges on a green branch to the embassador, observing that they 
were the fruit of Spain, transplanted to England. The duke 
made his humble acknowledgement. His majesty then rose, and, 
uncovered, drank to the embassador, ‘ the royal family of Spain, 
and may the peace be happy and perpetual the duke rose, and 
having returned thanks, and expressed his firm conviction, that 
the peace just concluded, would be lasting and beneficial to both 
crowns and to Christianity at large, pledged his majesty, and the 
toast went round to the great delight of the royal entertainers. 
The duke rose the second time, and in his turn, drank unto the 
king, out ot the lul ot a beautiful agate cup, set with diamonds 
and rubies, ‘ the health of the queen,’ supplicating that his ma- 
jesty would vouchsafe to pledge him from the cup itself, which 



* See infra. 
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We may remark here, that though under the 
circumstances the additional pig offered to the 

the king accordingly did, passing it, round the table, hack to the 
embassador, who replaced it on the royal cupboard. The assem- 
bled people now exclaimed, ‘ Peace, peace, peace ; God save the 
King.’ After this, a king, of arms made his appearance, who, by 
sound of trumpets and kettle-drums, returned humble thanks to 
His Majesty for having concluded the much wished for peace 
with the King of Spain, which he craved permission to proclaim 
throughout the kingdom. The proclamation is given in a Spa- 
nish translation. The Duke rose again, and drank unto the 
Queen the health of ‘ the King,’ out of the lid of a beautiful dra- 
gon-shaped vessel of crystal, set in gold ; her Majesty pledged 
him through Don Blasco de Aragon, w r ho officiated as cup-hearer, 
and the dragon was replaced on the Queen’s cupboard. The 
The King also drank unto President Richardote (Count Aren- 
berg being prevented by gout from attending), “ the health of the 
Archduke and his consort,” of whom he spoke in terms of great 
friendship and regard. Soon after the King sent a message to 
the constable by the Earl of Northampton, to acquaint him that 
this season was memorable to his Majesty, not only because 
he had concluded a Peace, hut also because one of his sons 
and Princess Isabel were each about completing their fourth 
year ; and he hoped the latter would one day prove herself the 
reverse of a former Isabel, and be instrumental to the preserva- 
tion of peace and amity between England and Spain ; the King 
would, therefore, allow the Constable to drink his son’s health to 
him. The Duke immediately obeyed, and, in his answer to the 
royal message, quoted the liues of Sannazarius’s poem De Partu 
Virginis, in which allusion is made to the Virgin’s atoning for 
the evil entailed upon the world by our first mother. 

Cumque caput fuerit tantorumque una malorum 
Fcemina principium, lacrimasque et funera terris 
Intulerit, nunc auxilium ferat ipsa, modumque 
Qua licet afflictis imponat foemina rebus. 

The next health given by King James w»as “ the Princess of 
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earl was a cutting satire, yet that a young pig, 
“ a sucking pig,” was one of the greatest dainties 

Spain.” It was followed by several others. The dinner lasted 
about three hours ; at the conclusion, the cloth was removed, and 
the table lowered, when their Majesties, according to ancient cus- 
tom, placed themselves upon it (de pies sobre ella) to wash their 
hands. The Constable and Count Villamediana had a ewer be- 
tween them ; the rest of the guests took what ewers they could 
get. This ceremony being over, the King and Queen retired to 
their apartment; and the Embassador with the Commissioners 
repaired to the gallery to view the pictures. In the meanwhile 
dancing had commenced in the audience room, to which they 
were invited by a message from the King. They found the royal 
couple seated under the canopy. The company was rendered more 
brilliant by upwards of fifty maids of honour and other ladies, all 
most splendidly dressed, and “ beautiful in the extreme.” The 
Prince of Wales was desired by his royal parents to open the ball 
with a Spanish gallarda, a partner being pointed out to him 
among the ladies ; he acquitted himself with much grace and 
delicacy, introducing some occasional leaps. After this the Earl 
of Southampton invited the Queen, who, with three other ladies 
and gentlemen danced a brando, which, Sobrino informs us, is a 
dance introduced from England into Spain. Various other dances, 
respecting the exact nature of which a profound silence is ob- 
served by lexicographers, were gone through, and the ball con- 
cluded with a correnta, danced again by the Queen and Lord 
Southampton. The party after this went to the window, where 
they had a view of a place fitted up with a kind of amphitheatre 
for innumerable spectators. Bears, the property of the King, 
were here baited by greyhounds (lebreles), a sight which appear- 
ed to give general satisfaction ; a bull running about at the end of 
a rope, and tossing and goring mastiffs let loose upon him, follow- 
ed next, and the entertainment concluded with rope-dancing and 
feats of horsemanship. Their Majesties now retired to their 
apartments. The Constable returned home, escorted by fifty 
halberdiers w ith their bills. Ow ing to the fatigue of this busy day 
his Excellency sate down to supper in his private room. 
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of the (lay; but my readers will hardly guess 
how they were nurtured. Massinger’s words pre- 
cisely describe the mode : — 

“ What dear dainty 
Was it thou murmur’dst at?” 

“ Did you not observe it ? 

There were three sucking pigs served up in a dish, 

Ta’en from the sow as soon as farrowed, 

A fortnight fed ivith dates and muscadine, 

That stood my master in twenty marks a-piece, 

Besides the puddings in their bellies.”* 

In the year 1618, some of the magnates of the 
court gave a pic-nic party in honour of the Prince 
of Wales’s birth-day. Every man brought, of 
course, his own dish of meat ; and we are told by 
Lodge, f “ some strove to be substantial!, some 
curios, and some extravagant. Sir George Goring’s 
invention bore away the bell ; and that was four 
huge brawny piggs, pipeing liott, bitted and har- 
nised with ropes of sarsiges, all tyde to a mon- 
strous bag pudding.” 

We have referred to a pie, in which a dwarf 
was encrusted and served up at table. This was 
at an entertainment given at Burleigh-on-the-Hill, 
by the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham, to 
Charles and Henrietta, soon after their marriage. 
The dwarf, Geoffrey Hudson, was then 18 inches 
high; and as soon as the pie was carved, and he 
released from his strange durance, he was pre- 

* City Madam, act ii. scene 1. 

-)• Illustrations, iii. 403. 
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Rented to the queen, and remained in her house- 
hold. lie grew no taller until he was upwards of 
thirty years of age, when he shot up to three 
feet nine inches. 

The earliest banquets on record after the acces- 
sion of Charles are two given by the loyal Duke 
of Newcastle ; one to the king, at Welbeck, on 
his Way to Scotland to be crowned ; another at 
Bolsover Castle, in Derbyshire, when he made a 
progress nothward with the queen. The latter 
entertainment, where all the gentry of the county 
were invited to come and wait on their majesties, 
and on which Ben Jonson was employed in fitting- 
scenes and speeches, cost my lord nearly fifteen 
thousand pounds, one suit of table linen alone 
costing 160/. 

Passing strange were the vicissitudes of those 
days! This princely nobleman, — princely alike in 
mind, in manners, and in possessions, — lived to 
see his beautiful and accomplished young wife* 
steal out in the dusk to pawn even his apparel 
for the food they could no otherwise procure. 

Meagre as is the account which the duchess 
has bequeathed to us, of her husband’s hospitable 
and magnificent entertainments, it yet gives the 
clue to what formed so peculiar and beautiful a 
feature in the banquets of that time, more espe- 
cially in those given by the accomplished Duke 
of Buckingham. “Ben Jonson,” says the duchess, 

* The literary “ mad” Duchess, his second wife. 
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“ was employed in fitting such scenes .and speeches 
as he could best devise.” 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that Bucking- 
ham’s banquets at York House were the most 
elegant, reclierclic , and costly entertainments of 
that time. Bassompierre, the French ambassador, 
was inexpressibly struck with them. Never before, 
perhaps,' and most certainly never since, has the 
matter-of-fact process of eating been rendered so 
poetical by its accompaniments. Refinement was 
indeed a leading feature of Charles’s mind, and 
a marked characteristic of his court, — the more 
marked from its total isolation as contrasted with 
the bestiality of his father’s, who preceded him, 
and the coarseness of his usurping successor's, — a 
coarseness little ameliorated by the familiar joviality 
which characterized his restored son’s. 

Buckingham, though more personally expensive 
and luxurious than Charles, was well fitted by 
his own exquisite taste and cultivation to cater 
for the refined king. Of the style in which his 
domestic cuisine was arranged, we may form some 
idea from the fact that, when he was sent to 
France, to escort hither Henrietta Maria, on her 
marriage, he carried in his travelling suite two 
master cooks, twenty-five second cooks, and forty- 
five kitchen assistants.* So much for the mere 

* “ Labourers-selleters.” — Pyne. 

The every-day attire of Wolsey’s master cook was velvet or 
satin, and a rich gold chain. 
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cookery; but the embellishments ami refined ac- 
companiments of the eating were carried, says 
Mr. Gifford, to a height which modern splendour 
never reached. 

Ballets, accompanied by beautiful music, were 
performed between the courses ; and indeed the 
arrangements seem to have been so managed, that 
the very matter-of-fact services of moving and re- 
placing dishes were poetized by being done by 
attendants in fancy dresses, made to assimilate in 
appearance, and possibly in some degree to tally 
in action, with the subject and scene of the ballet. 
Bassompierre gives a particular account of a ban- 
quet of this sort, which he describes as far superior 
to anything of the kind in France. After dinner, 
they proceeded to the hall by a kind of turning 
door, which admitting only one at a time, prevented 
all confusion, and another ballet was exhibited. To 
this succeeded dancing, and afterwards a supper of 
“five different collations” was served in beautiful 
vaulted apartments. 

But nothing of this kind was exhibited in the 
republican times. Cromwell’s banquets, plentiful 
but plain, were as stern and unattractive as himself, 
and decidedly not fashionable. They were occa- 
sionally varied and enlivened by a sudden irruption 
of his guards, who, at an understood signal from 
him, would seize and demolish all on the table ; or, 
by a sudden game pell-mell with the fruits and 
sweetmeats, which he and his friends would throw 
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at each other. But these elegant facetioc did not 
take place very often : they occurred only when the 
Prince of the Ironsides was in very happy mood. 

Meanwhile, for the behoof of all who may feel 
interested in the matter, we beg to perpetuate the 
record handed down to us of the taste of his high- 
ness the Lord Protector, who was fond of an orange 
to a loin of veal ; but her highness the Lady Pro- 
tectress saw fit to refuse him this luxury, because 
“ oranges were oranges now, and crab-oranges 
would costa groat.” 4 ' 

We have little information of state banquets in 
Charles the Second’s reign. Eat and drink people 
did, no doubt, but we hear nothing of the stately 
ceremonials of earlier and of later periods. Per- 
haps the time necessarily occupied in the arrange- 
ments and etiquette of ceremonial banquets, would 
have too much trenched on the hours usually appro- 
priated to more exciting merriment. And if we 
are to credit the opinion of the witty fashionist of 
the day, De Grammont, such manifestations were 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. 
When dining in state on one occasion, King 
Charles made his favourite remark, that he was 
served upon the knee, a mark of respect not 
common at other courts. “ I thank your Majesty 
for the explanation,” replied De Grammont, “ I 
thought they were begging pardon for giving you 
so bad a dinner.” 

* Court and Kitchen of Mrs. Joan Cromwell. 
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This etiquette of being- served on the knee when 
they dined in public was continued by James the 
Second, William and Anne, but was discontinued 
by George the First. 

Though French cookery — or the attempt of it — 
was as fashionable then as now, it is probable that 
the science was then in a very imperfect state — a sort 
of intermediate state — neither fish, fiesh, nor fowl, 
which might justify Do Grammont’s sarcasm. 

Evelyn says of a dinner, of which lie partook at 
the Portugese ambassador’s, “ The entertainment 
was exceeding civil, but besides a good olio, the 
dishes were trifling, hash’d and condited after their 
way, not at all fit for an English stomach, which is 
for solid meat.” That not merely the general, but 
even the royal appetite still inclined to the na- 
tional substantials, we learn from the circumstance 
that Lady Castlemain, when expecting the King to 
supper, -was roasting a sirloin for his royal delecta- 
tion. The tide rose suddenly, and made its way 
into her kitchen, (as it has done into less distin- 
guished kitchens since her time,) and the cook 
reported that the water put the fire out, and the 
sirloin could not be roasted. “ Zounds !” replied 
the gentle lady, “ but you shall roast it, if you set 
the house on fire !” 

At a banquet on St. George’s day, in 1GG7, 
Evelyn says, the cheer was extraordinary, each 
knight having forty dishes to his mess, piled up five 
or six feet high. But whatever the stately forma- 
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lity might be of serving the King on the knee, it 
seems as if the general indecorum of this era pre- 
vailed even in their ceremonial banquets, for even 
at this one, usually and proverbially one of magnifi- 
cence and state, Evelyn continues, “ At y e banquet, 
came in the Queene, and stood by the King’s left 
hand, but did not sit. Then was the banquetting 
stuff flung about the roome profusely. In truth, the 
croud was so greate, that tlio’ I staied all the supper 
the day before, I now staied no longer than this 
sport began, for feare of disorder" 

Pepys speaks of a grand dinner at Guildhall, in 
1663, where there were ten good dishes to a mess, 
and plenty of wine of all sorts; but that none of 
the tables but those of the Lord Mayor and Privy 
Council had napkins or knives ; and that a great 
portion of the company had neither napkins nor 
change of trenchers , and drank out of earthen 
pitchers and wooden dishes. On this occasion a bill 
of fare was placed under every salt. 

So late as the reign of Queen Anne, we find 
that when Swift dined with the chaplains at the 
palace, they ate off pewter. 

It may not be uninteresting to contrast these 
disjecta membra of the routine of a royal and grand 
civic banquet in England with the detail of one 
given at Cliantilli, in 1671, (April,) to Louis the 
Fourteenth by the Prince of Conti at an enor- 
mous expense. There were, (says Mde. de Se- 
vign6), twenty-five tables of five courses each. 
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without reckoning a great number of others, less 
distinguished, for accidental comers. There were 
1 ,000 crowns’ worth of jonquils, for perfume alone. 
On the evening of his arrival, the King hunted a 
stag by moonlight; the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds were all brilliantly illuminated. The ban- 
quet, on the day following, w r as superb, and 
admirably conducted throughout; but so heavily 
had his previous anxiety pressed on the nerves of 
M. Vatel, the maitre d’ hotel, that on the delay in 
the arrival of some sea-ivatcr Jisli* he committed 
suicide. After all, the fish arrived in time for the 
banquet, though too late for the poor artiste. AVe 
will quote Mde. de Sevigne’s graphic and inte- 
resting letter on the occasion : 



A Paris, Dimanche, 26 Avril, 1671.t 
“Ce n’est pas une lettre, c’est une relation que 
Moreuil vient de me faire de ce qui c ’est passe a 
Chantilli touehant Vatel. Je vous 6crivis Ven- 
dredi qu’ il s’doit poignarde ; void 1’afFaire en 
detail. Lc Koi arriva le Jeudi au soil- ; la prome- 
nade, la collation dans un lieu tapiss6 de jon- 
quilles, tout cela fut a souhait. On soupa, il y eut 
(pichpies tables oil le roti manqua a cause de plu- 
sieurs diners, a quoi Ton ne s’etoit point attendu : 
cela saisit Vatel, il dit plusieurs fois, Je suis perdu 

* Maree— which the translator renders salt-water, a rather 
peculiar condiment, we venture to suggest, at a banquet. 

Yol. i. 1D7, cd. 1754. 
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d ’honneur, voici un affront qne je ne supporterai 
pas. T1 dit h Gourville, la t£te me tourne, il y a 
douze nuits que je n ’ai dormi ; aidez-moi a donner 
des ordres. Gourville le soulagea en ce qu’il put. 
Le roti qui avoit manqu6, noil pas a la table du 
Roi, mais aux vingt-cinquiemes, lui revenoit tou- 
jours ii l’esprit. Gourville le dit h Monsieur le 
Prince. M. le Prince alia jusques dans la chambre 
de Yatel, et lui dit; Vatel, tout va bien, rien 
n’etoit si beau que le souper du Roi. II repondit ; 
Monseigneur, votre bont6 m’acheve ; je s^ais que le 
roti a manque a deux tables. Point du tout, dit 
M. le Prince, ne vous facliez point, tout va bien. 
Minuit vint, le feu d ’artifice ne reussit pas, il fut 
couvert d’un nuaffe ; il coutoit seize mille francs. 

“ A quatre heures du matin Vatel s’en va partout, 
il trouve tout endormi, il rencontre un petit pour- 
voyeur qui lui apportoit seulement deux charges de 
maree ; il lui demande, Est-ce-la tout ? Oui, Mon- 
sieur. Il ne sipavoit pas que Vatel avoit envoy6 a 
tous les ports de mer. Vatel attend quelque 
temps ; les autres pourvoyeurs ne vinrent point ; sa 
tete s’6cliauffoit, il crut qu’il n’auroit point d’autre 
maree ; il trouva Gourville, il lui dit ; Monsieur, je 
ne survivrai point a cet affront-ci ; Gourville se 
moqua de lui. Vatel monte h sa chambre, met son 
epee contre la porte, et se la passe au travers du 
coeur ; mais ce ne fut qu’au troisi&me coup, car il 
s’en donna deux qui n’etoient pas mortels ; il 
tombe mort. La mar£e cependant arrive de tous 
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cotez ; on cherche Vatel pour la distribuer, on va a 
sa chambre, on heurte, on enfonce la porte, on le 
trouve noy6 dans son sang, on court a INI. 1c Prince 
qui fut au desespoir. Monsieur le Due pleura ; 
c’^toit sur Vatel que tournoit tout son voyage de 
Bourgogne. M. le Prince le dit au Roi fort triste- 
ment ; on dit quo e’etoit a force d’avoir de 1 ’hon- 
neur a sa maniere, on le loua fort, on loua et blama 
son courage. Le Roi dit qu’il y avoit cinq ans qu’il 
retardoit de venir a Chantilli, parce qu’il compre- 
noit l’exces de cet embarras. II dit a INI. le Prince 
qu’il ne devoit avoir que deux tables, et ne se point 
charger de tout : il jura qu’il ne souftriroit plus que 
Monsieur le Prince en usat ainsi ; mais c’dtoit trop 
tard pour le pauvre Vatel. Cependant Gourville 
tacha de reparer la porte de Vatel ; elle fut rtq>arde ? 
on dina tr&s bien, on fit collation, on soupa, on so pro- 
mena, on joua, on fut a la cliasse ; tout 6toit par- 
fum6 de jonquilles, tout etoit enchant^. Hier, qui 
<^toit Samedi, on fit encore de meme ; et le soir, le 
Roi alia Liancourt, ou il avoit commande media 
noche .” 

At this period it was the fashion to place on the 
board pyramids of fruit and sweetmeats, so huge, 
that it was impossible to see people at opposite 
ends of the table. In some houses the doors were 
made higher, in order to admit the pyramids of 
fruit, as a century or two earlier they had been 
heightened that the ladies might carry their head- 
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dresses through unscathed. Mde. de Sevignd 
names that, at one grand dinner where she was a 
guest, a pyramid of fruit, with twenty or thirty 
pieces of china on it, was so entirely overset with 
coming in at the door, that the noise it made com- 
pletely drowned the music of the violins, hautboys, 
and trumpets. 

It is curious to note the changes of fashion in 
these secondary matters. It does not appear that 
the fashion of these gorgeous, enormous, and most 
inconvenient pyramids lasted long ; but in England, 
during the last century, fruit was always piled up 
in pyramids, and in quantities which now, when 
Fashion dictates that scarcely the bottom of the 
dish shall be covered, would be accounted vulgar 
in the extreme. “ Pyramids of fruit,” is the usual 
term in describing desserts then ; and Walpole re- 
cords of one most aristocratic fete, given by Miss 
Chudleigh, (Duchess of Kingston,) that “ on all the 
side-boards, and even on the chairs, were pyramids 
and troughs of strawberries and cherries : you 
would have thought she was kept by Vertumnus.” 

The Duchess of Orleans tells us, very pleasantly, 
in her Memoires, of having introduced sour crout 
and salade au lard into France, and of having made 
even the recherche autocrat, Louis the Fourteenth, 
taste omelettes of pickled herrings ! Our own 
Duke of \ ork (James the Second) piqued himself 
on his skill in the culinary art. lie invented, (or 
rather, perhaps, improved, for the Spanish ambas- 
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sailor seems entitled to the honour of its original 
introduction here,) a sauce which he “ did mightily 
magnify,” and “ did eat with every thing,” and 
called the “ best universal sauce in the world.” Its 
routine seems very simple in these days of elabo- 
rate cookery. It was made of parsley and dry 
toast, beaten together with vinegar, salt, and a 
little pepper, and was eaten with “ flesh, fowl, or 
fish.” Mr. Pepys “ did taste it, and liked it 
mightily.” Probably it had also the approbation 
of her royal highness the Duchess of York, 
(daughter of Clarendon, and mother of our Queens 
Mary and Anne,) who was “ one of the highest 
feeders in England :” and of whom De Grammont 
says, “ it was really an edifying sight to see her at 
table.” 

An enormous profusion of edibles was not yet 
considered, in either country, incompatible with 
the highest taste and fashion. But in France, the 
fountain-head of ton, it might have been construed 
into Icesa majestas, to set a scanty table before the 
King, if what we are told of the royal appetite 
be true. The Duchess of Orleans says, that she 
has often seen Louis eat four platefuls of different 
soups, a whole pheasant, a partridge, a plateful 
of salad, mutton hashed with garlic, two good 
sized slices of ham, a dish of pastry, and afterwards 
fruit and sweetmeats. Throughout the whole of 
his reign, Voltaire says, Louis had twelve tables 
for the officers of his court, served with as much 
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profusion and elegance as his own. De Grammont 
tells us of a dinner of which he was accidentally a 
partaker, at an inn at Abbeville, where the first 
course consisted of four-and-twenty different soups. 

In England, profusion was but another name for 
hospitality, though there is reason to suppose that 
the dishes were of a less refined order. In the 
original play of the Journey to London, (called by 
Cibber, the Provoked Husband,) Vanbrugh makes 
Sir Francis Headpiece come to the fashionable ladies 
in the morning, whom he finds at dice, (his wife 
and daughter as well,) and he says, 

“ I came here to breakfast with my lady there, 
expecting to find my family set round a civil 
table with her, upon some plum-cake, hot rolls, and 
a cup of strong beer ; instead of which, I find these 
good women staving their stomachs with a box 
and dice.” 

Boiled beef was considered a standing dish at 
the table of William and Mary, but twice a week 
was changed, on Sundays to a chine of 53 lbs. 
weight, and on Thursdays to a sirloin of 30 lbs. 
weight.* 

The libations of our ancestors of this period 
were in very fair proportion to their profuse allow- 
ance of edibles. Ale, generous ale, now stigma- 
tized as “vulgar,” was then universally popular 
with all classes ; and more especially there is very 
frequent and honourable mention of Lambeth ale. 

* Collection of Ordinances. 
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In 1G78 Lady Russell writes to her husband, “ I 
have seen your girl well laid in bed, and ourselves 
have made our suppers upon biscuits, a bottle of 
white wine, and another of beer, mingled my 
uncle’s way, with nutmeg and sugar.” 

No bad compound, we will venture to say. 

Punch, too, received the countenance of the rich 
and honourable ; and sack posset, on especial occa- 
sions, was supreme Fashion. Moreover it was pro- 
vided in a style which would not have disgraced 
the sera of Elizabeth herself. For instance, on the 
arrival of Lady Ross, (afterwards Duchess of Rut- 
land) at Bel voir Castle, in 1G93, on her marriage, 
the following letter was written to the bride’s 
mother, Lady R. Russell : 

“SIR JAMES FORBES TO LADY RUSSELL. 

“Madam, — I could not miss this opportunity 
of giving your ladyship some account of Lord 
Ross and Lady Ross’s journey, and their recep- 
tion at Bel voir, which look’d more like the pro- 
gress of a king and queen through their country 
than that of a bride and bridegroom’s going home 
to their father’s house. At their first entry into Lei- 
cestershire, they were received by the high sheriff, 
at the head of all the gentlemen of the country, 
who all paid their respects, and complimented 
the lady bride, at Harborough. She was attended 
next day to this place by the same gentlemen, 
and by thousands of other people, who came from 
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all places of the country to see her, and to wish 
them both joy, even with huzzas and acclama- 
tions. As they drew near to Belvoir, our train 
increased, with some coaches, and with fresh troops 
of aldermen and corporations, besides a great many 
clergymen, who presented the bride and bride- 
groom (for so they are still called) with verses 
upon their happy marriage. 

“I cannot better represent their first arrival at 
Belvoir, than by the Woburn song, that Lord Bed- 
ford liked so well; for at the gate were four- 
and-twenty fiddlers, all in a row; four-and-twenty 
trumpeters, with their tantara-ra-ra’s ; four-and- 
twenty ladys, and as many parsons; and in great 
order they went in procession to the great apartment, 
where the usual ceremony of saluting and wishing 
of joy past, but still not without something repre- 
sented in the song, as very much tittle-tattle and 
fiddle-fiddle. After this the time past away till 
supper in visiting all the apartments of the house, 
and in seeing the preparations for the sack-posset, 
which is the most extraordinary thing I did ever 
see, and much greater than it was represented to 
be. After supper, which was exceeding magni- 
ficent, the whole company went in procession to 
the great hall, — the bride and bridegroom first, 
and all the rest in order, two and two ; there it 
was the scene opened, and the great cistern ap- 
peared, and the healths began ; first in spoons, 
some time after in silver cups ; and though the 
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healths were many, and great variety of names 
given to them, it was observed after one hour’s 
hot service, the posset did not sink above one 
inch, which made my Lady Rutland call in all 
the family, and then upon their knees the bride 
and bridegroom’s healths, with prosperity and hap- 
piness, was drunk in tankards brimful of sack- 
posset. This lasted till past 12 o’clock, &c. 

“ Madam, 

“ Your most humble and faithful servant, 

“ 1693.” “J. Forbes.” 

Nearly half a century later than this, a writer, 
quoted in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” speaks 
of the deputy of a certain ward in the metro- 
polis, who is resolved to excel another deputy by 
the greater number of half pint bumpers, — shewing 
that wine was then taken in no stingy measure. 

It is said that the still prevailing custom of 
proposing toasts on festive occasions had its rise at 
Bath, a few years earlier than this period, in the 
reign of Charles the Second. Like many other 
prevailing fashions, there was nothing very com- 
mendable in its origin. It happened that on a 
public day, a celebrated beauty of those times 
was in the cross-bath, and one of the crowd of 
her admirers took a glass of the water in which 
the fair one stood and drank her health to the 
company. There was in the place a gay fellow, 
half fuddled, who offered to jump in, and swore. 
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though lie liked not the liquor, he would have 
the toast. lie was opposed in his resolution ; yet 
this whim gave foundation to the present honour 
which is done to the lady we mention in our 
liquors, who has ever since been called a toast. " 

Up to this period “a toast” was literally what 
it meant, — literally, but not merely so ; it w T as 
never, for instance, a dry toast, but was soaked 
in hot spiced ale, or spiced wine ; and for many 
ages, we are told, was given to our rural dis- 
pensers of justice before they entered upon causes, 
and was of great and politic use in taking off 
the severity of their sentences. Nay, Mr. Biclc- 
erstaff goes so far as to insinuate, that its gene- 
rous influence often prompted the country justices 
to give their vaticinations in sonorous Latin, — 
more, he adds, to the admiration than the en- 
lightenment of their audiences. 

Toasts are now, like everything else, a matter 
of business, not proceeding from the heart, under 
the cheering influences of the hour, but delibe- 
rately prescribed and set down according to rigid 
form, by a committee appointed for the purpose, 
on the eve of any important dinner. These toasts 
Avere originally drunk, probably with a joyous eja- 
culation of heartfelt approval, involuntary perhaps, 
but only therefore the more cordial. But soon a 
toast, however clearly the glass was drained, was 
not considered duly honoured without one or more 
* Tatler, No. 21 . 
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cheers. Whether the inspiring influence has been 
more usually that of the wine or the toast, we do 
not presume to say; but certain it is that at con- 
vivial meetings now, “nine times nine, and one 
cheer more,” is the usual mode of “honouring” 
a toast ; and the stentorian powers of the ani- 
mated bacchanalians are regulated by an expe- 
rienced fugleman, in the van of the jolly god, 
who gives his “hip, hip, hurrah!” with the regu- 
larity, despatch, and precision of a military com- 
mander leading his army on to the attack. Toasts 
certainly in this guise look more like a medium 
for taking a definite or indefinite quantity of wine, 
than that spontaneous effusion of the heart in 
honour of some cherished individual, which they 
originally were. On certain occasions these signals 
are hushed, and the convivial, inspiring, heart- 
opening glass is taken “in solemn silence.” The 
effect is certainly rather startling. A convivial 
glass to the memory of one departed has surely 
something in it of practical absurdity. 

A disgusting abuse of the custom of toasting 
gained among young rakes, spendthrifts, and bon 
vivans, who assumed that they were paying their 
mistress the highest compliment by quaffing the 
most noxious or disgusting draughts in her honour. 
It was, we are told, not unusual for a gallant to 
strain his liquor through his mistress’s shift, or drink 
it out of her shoe. And we read of two young 
gentlemen of Oxford, who being both enamoured 
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with the reigning toast of that place, determined 
to put their rival claims to the test. On some 
dispute, in regard to their affections, the one put 
a large spoonful of soot into his glass, then filling 
a bumper, toasted his mistress’s health, and drank 
it with an air which betrayed a consciousness of 
victory ; the other, with a philosophic calmness, 
smiled at such a vain experiment, and stepped 
to his closet for a phial of ink, filled a brimmer 
with it, and tossed it off, with “ Io triumplie and 
Miss Molly.” 



A very celebrated club, of the time of Queen 
Anne, was called the Kitcat Club, and so called 
after the name of a celebrated maker of mutton 
pies, Christopher Cat, at whose house the meetings 
were first held. 

“ Hence did th’ assembly’s title first arise, 

And Kit Cat wits sprung first from Kit Cat pies.” 

Each member of this club annually proposed 
the name of a lady, usually a beautiful one, 
whom he intended to be his toast for the en- 
suing year, and had her name engraven on his 
drinking glass. Portraits of many of these beau- 
ties were painted, and hung on the walls of the 
meeting room, and as they were painted of one 
uniform size, that size has come known amongst 
artists and cognoscenti as “ Kit Kat size.” Lady 
M. W. Montagu’s portrait, taken when she was 
quite a child, was placed amongst these worthies 
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by her father the Duke of Kingston, whose parental 
pride caused him to name her as “his toast^\ 

This period was marked by a barbarism at the 
convivial board unknown in the rude times of 
Elizabeth, and discountenanced now in all culti- 
vated society. This was imposing on the lady 
of the house the very onerous office and certainly 
somewhat disgusting process of carving. We 
read in the introduction to Lord WharnclilFe’s edi- 
tion of Lady M. W. Montagu’s Letters, that her 
father, the Duke of Kingston, “having no wife 
to do the honours of his table at Thoresby, im- 
posed that task upon his eldest daughter, as soon 
as she had bodily strength for the office, which in 
those days required no small share ; for the mistress 
of a country mansion was not only to invite — 
that is, urge and tease — her company to eat more 
than human throats could conveniently swallow, 
but to carve every dish, when chosen, with her own 
hands. The greater the lady, the more indis- 
pensable the duty. Each joint was carried up 
in its turn, to be operated on by her, and her 
alone ; since the peers and knights on either hand 
were so far from being bound to offer their as- 
sistance, that the very master of the house, posted 
opposite to her, might not act as her croupier; 
his department was to push the bottle after din- 
ner. As for the crowd of guests, the most incon- 
siderable among them, — the curate, or subaltern, 
or squire’s younger brother, — if suffered through 
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her neglect to help himself to a slice of the mut- 
ton placed before him, would have chewed it in 
bitterness, and gone home an affronted man, half 
inclined to give a wrong vote at the next elec- 
tion. There were then professed carving-masters, 
who taught young ladies the art scientifically, from 
one of whom Lady Mary said she took lessons three 
times a week, that she might be perfect on her 
father’s public days, — when, in order to perform her 
functions without interruption, she Avas forced to eat 
her own dinner alone an hour or tAvo beforehand.” 
Lady Mary Avas patriotic enough to wish to in- 
troduce some national dishes abroad. But what in 
these days would be thought of a peeress who not 
only in her oAvn person patronized the enormities of 
plum-pudding and mince-pie, but absolutely gave 
personal instructions in the mysteries of butter- 
making ? 



She Avrites thus from Louvere in 1751. “ I haA r e 
introduced French rolls, custards, minced-pies, and 
plum-pudding, which they are very fond of. ’Tis 
impossible to get them to conform to sillabub, 
which is so unnatural a mixture in their eyes they 
are even shocked to see me eat it ; but I expect 
immortality from the science of butter-making, in 
which they are become so skilful from my instruc- 
tions.” <* 



Disner et Soupper fourniront 
A l’hurnaine necessite 
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Of the intrinsic truth of this assertion there has 
ever, we believe, been one opinion ; we have not 
heard that it has been contravened oven by a 
single dissentient voice. But the mode of pre- 
paring these meals has been the subject of much 
animadversion, whilst the names by which they 
arc called have varied with every breath of 
fashion, or rather, perhaps, for the sake of 
making a fashion. The present luncheon-hour 
(so called) of the middle ranks, two o’clock, was 
the hour at which very fashionable people dined 
in Addison’s day; and thirty years later than that, 
the dressing-bell of the fashionable Duchess of 
Manchester rang at three o’clock. 

“ But here the clock struck three; 

So did some pitying deity decree ; 

The Duchess rings to dross — and see her maid 
With all the apparatus for her head.*” 

In 17G5, Walpole goes to a formal and aris- 
tocratic dinner-party, and the hour, that of the 
extremest Fashion, was between four and five 
(the carriages came for the visitors at seven ) ; 
and this, as we have said, was remarkably, ex- 
tremely fashionable, not perhaps the every-day 
habit even of his ducal entertainers. Three or 
four years later we find Walpole entertaining a 
very distinguished party at Strawberry Ilill, and 
a fiber having dinner, tea, and, O temporal O mores! 
Suiter, the party separated at one o'clock. Now 
* Isabella ; or. The Morning. 
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this most friendly and heart-opening meal is ut- 
terly exploded ; if any one ventures to take supper, 
no one ventures to own it.* But that, that was 
the age of suppers ! “ Happy age ! Meal of ease 

and mirth ; when wine and night lighted the lamp 
of wit ! Oh, what precious things were said and 
looked at those banquets of the soul ! There 
epicurism was in the lip as well as the palate, 
and one had humour for a hors d'ceuvre and re- 
partee for an entremet. In dinner there is some- 
thing too pompous, too formal, too exigent of 
attention, for the delicacies and levities of persi- 
flage. One’s intellectual appetite, like the physical, 
is coarse, but dull. At dinner one is fit only for 
eating; after dinner only for politics. But supper 
was a glorious relic of the ancients. The bustle 
of the day had thoroughly wound up the spirit, 
and every stroke upon the dial-plate of wit was 
true to the genius of the hour. The wallet of 
diurnal anecdote was full, and craved unloading. 
The great meal — that vulgar first-love of the appe- 



* George the Third and his Queen did not take supper, a regu- 
lation which caused a great outcry amongst persons infinitely 
more fashionable than their Majesties, i. e. the maids of honour. 
They remonstrated warmly, and, indeed, not without reason, for 
the dinner hour was early. The King’s reply to their earnest 
application was, that the regimen adopted by himself and the 
Queen could not be altered ; but he compensated the loss of sup- 
per to the maids of honour by an addition of 70 1 . each, per an- 
num, to their salaries. Even in these expensive times this sum 
would afford a lady a delicate sandwich nightly. 
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tite — was over, and one now only flattered it into 
coquetting with another. The rnind, disengaged 
and free, was no longer absorbed in a salmi, or 
burthened with a joint. The g ourmand carried the 
nicety of his physical perception to his moral, and 
applauded a bon mot instead of a bonne bouche. 

“ Then too, one had no necessity to keep a 
reserve of thought for the after-evening ; supper 
was the final consummation, the glorious funeral 
pyre of the day. One could be merry till bed- 
time without an interregnum. Nay, if in the 
ardour of convivialism, one did — we merely hint 
at the possibility of such an event — if one did 
exceed the narrow limits of strict ebriety, and 
open the heart with a ruby key, one had nothing 
to dread from the cold, or what is worse, the 
warm looks of ladies in the drawing-room ; no 
fear that an imprudent word, in the amatory fond- 
ness of the fermented blood, might expose one to 
matrimony and settlements. There was no tame, 
trite medium of propriety and suppressed confi- 
dence, — no bridge from board to bed, over which 
a false step (and your wine-cup is a marvellous 
corrupter of ambulatory rectitude) might precipi- 
tate into an irrecoverable abyss of perilous com- 
munication or unwholesome truth. One’s pillow 
became at once the legitimate and natural bourne 
to * the over-heated brain and the generous 
rashness of the coenatorial reveller was not damped 
by untimeous caution or ignoble calculation. 
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“ But ‘ we have changed all that now.’ Sobriety 
has become the successor of suppers; the great 
ocean of moral encroachment has not left us one 
little island of refuge. Miserable supper-lovers 
that we are, like the native Indians of America, 
a scattered and daily disappearing race, we wander 
among strange customs, and behold the innovating 
and invading dinner, spread gradually over the 
very space of time, in which the majesty of sup- 
per once reigned undisputed and supreme ! 

O, ye heavens, be kind, 

And feel, thou earth, for this afflicted race !*” 

But the change of the names of things from 
dinner to luncheon, from supper to dinner, was 
effected so gradually, so quietly, that no outcry 
or excitement was raised; and it was only by 
some more fashionable friends shuddering at an 
early dinner, or being extremely surprised at the 
suggestion of supper, that those without the pale 
of Fashion learnt the changes on her dial within. 
Far different was it with the introduction of the 
French cookery, now so universal. Great indeed 
was the outcry when John Bull saw — 

“ The sturdy ’squire to Gallic masters stoop, 

And drown his lands and manors in a soup.” 

Mr. Bickerstaff says he looks upon a French 
ragout to be as pernicious to the stomach as a glass 
of spirits. lie was the first who sounded the tocsin 



* Bulwer. 
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of alarm in the ears of his countrymen, on the fast- 
spreading use of French cookery. Tt was not, how- 
ever, new in England ; Harrison speaks in the reign 
of Elizabeth, of the fashionable cooks being “ musi- 
cal-headed Frenchmen Charles the First, and 
even more especially his friend and companion, the 
Dnke of Buckingham, certainly used the French 
style ; the courtly, accomplished and most critical 
Bassompierre, found no shock to his national habits 
and prejudices in their courtly repasts. Cromwell, 
indeed, did not affect it, but Charles the Second 
did, notwithstanding the evidence of the national 
sirloin roasting for his supper, llis own individual 
taste might lead him to prefer our “ unadulterated” 
cookery ; but in a court so entirely foreign as his, it 
is hardly to be supposed that the French cookery 
did not prevail. The outcry in Steele and Addison’s 
days, seems excited more by its rapid spread among 
the people, than its adoption as a novelty. He 
(Steele) offers an earnest and serious exhortation to 
his countrymen, to return to the food of their fore- 
fathers, and to reconcile themselves to beef and 
mutton. 

But alas ! 

“ Sirloins and rumps of beef offend their eyes, 

Pleas’d with frogs fricasseed, and coxcomb pies. 

Dishes they choose, though little, yet genteel, 

Snails the first course, and peepers crown the meal. 

Pigs’ heads with hair on, much their fancy please. 

They love young cauliflowers, if stew’d in cheese, 

And give ten guineas for a pint of pease.” 
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But the “ Tatler” earnestly reminds them, that 
to the diet which they contemn, the old-fashion- 
ed, but now despised beef and mutton, may be at- 
tributed the victories of Cressy and Agincourt. 

“ I need not,” he says, “ go up so high as the his- 
tory of Guy, Earl of Warwick, who is well known 
to have eaten up a dun-cow of his own killing. 
The renowned King Arthur is generally looked 
upon as the first who ever sat down to a whole 
roasted ox, which was certainly the best way to pre- 
serve the gravy ; and it is further added, that he 
and his knights sat about it, at his round table, and 
usually consumed it to the very bones, before they 
would enter upon any debate of moment. The Black 
Prince was a professed lover of the brisket ; not 
to mention the history of the sirloin, or the institu- 
tion of the order of beef-eaters; which are all so 
many evident and undeniable marks of the great 
respect which our warlike predecessors have paid to 
this excellent food. The tables of the ancient gen- 
try of this nation were covered thrice a day with 
hot roast beef ; and I am credibly informed, by an 
antiquary who has searched the registers in which 
the bills of fare of the Court are recorded, that in- 
stead of tea, and bread and butter, which have pre- 
vailed of late years, the maids of honour in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time were allowed three rumps of beef 
for their breakfast. Mutton has, likewise, been in 
great repute among our valiant countrymen ; but 
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was formerly observed to be the food rather of men 
of nice and delicate appetites, than those of strong 
and robust constitutions. For which reason, even 
to this day, we use the word sheep-biter as a term 
of reproach, as we do beef-eater in a respectful and 
honourable sense. As for the flesh of lamb, veal, 
chicken, and other animals under age, they were the 
invention of sickly and degenerate palates, according 
to the wholesome remark of Daniel the historian, 
who takes notice, that in all taxes upon provisions, 
during the reigns of several of our kings, there is 
nothing mentioned besides the flesh of such fowl 
and cattle as were arrived at their full growth, and 
were mature for slaughter. The common people of 
this kingdom do still keep up the taste of their an- 
cestors ; and it is to this that we, in a great mea- 
sure, owe the unparalleled victories that have been 
gained in this reign ; for I would desire my reader 
to consider, what work our countrymen would have 
made at Blenheim and Families, if they had been 
fed with fricassees and ragouts.” 

Twenty years later, this most important point, i. e. 
the inability of our countrymen to fight on any food 
but underdone beef (a stimulant to ferocity who 
shall deny?) was thus insisted upon by a writer in 
“The Universal Spectator.”* 

It is not without the greatest indignation that 1 
see the surprising regard which is paid to French 
* August, 1736. 
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cookery, at present, that at the tables of some ot 
our oldest English nobility, an English dish can 
scarce find admittance, and is looked on only with 
contempt. Could the past ages behold the luxuries 
of this, how it would excite their surprise and their 
anger ! Could they bear to see a sirloin give place 
to a ragout, and a leg of mutton yield to a soup 
maigre? Would they not pity the taste of their 
posterity, to neglect what gained this country the 
greatest victories, to fix on that which lost their 
enemies so many thousand men? Some, indeed, 
may think I carry this too far, but I may safely ven- 
ture to affirm, that it is the nature of the inhabit- 
ants of this isle, to fight as they eat ; and that it 
was from English food that the battles of Agincourt, 
Poictiers, Blenheim, and Ramifies, were got by the 
valour of Englishmen. — During a truce, the cook of 
a Marshal of France invited the Duke of Marlbro’s 
cook to dine with him ; the Frenchman had at his 
entertainment all the extraordinary kickshaws the 
fertile imagination of his country’s art could invent, 
or his own whims produce ; the Englishman allowed 
him to be a prodigious master in the culinary pro- 
fession, and on such a day invited him to return the 
visit. The day, the cook, and the guests came, and 
when all were in expectation of a master-stroke, in 
giving some dishes a false appearance, or in the art- 
ful seasoning of others, there was brought in a plain 
sirloin of beef and a plum-pudding. After a short 
surprise, “ Sir,” says the Frenchman, “ this is so un- 
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common a dish on tliis occasion, that I did not ex- 
pect anything like it.” “ Monsieur,” answers Mr. 
Lamb (for he, I think, was the cook), “This is a dish 
proper for every Englishman to be proud of ; this 
dish has carried my countrymen twice through 
France already, and T don’t doubt but it will the 
third time.” 

But the encroachment gained fast, and what won- 
der?*' There is something barbarous in huge joints 
and half roasted carcasses, even admitting as the 
“ Tatler” says, that to roast an ox whole is cer- 
tainly the best way to preserve the gravy. It is 
now pretty generally admitted, that meat not 
thoroughly cooked is indigestible, and times are 
gone by when physicians ordered their patients a 
half-raw mutton chop for dinner, or, for their earliest 
morning’s meal, a slico of bacon which had just 
looked at the fire. 

Without exactly going the full length of Vol- 
taire’s remark — 

“ Qu’un cuisinier est un mortel divin,” 

* November, 1762. George Selwyn is just returned from 
Paris. He says our passion for everything French is nothing to 
theirs for everything English. There is a book published, called 
“The Anglomanie.” How much worse they understand us, even 
than we do them, you will see by this story. The old Marechal 
de Villars gave a vast dinner to the Duchess of Bedford. In the 
middle of the dessert, Madame de Villars called out, “ Oh, Lord ! 
they have forgot I yet I bespoke them, and I am sure they are 
ready ; you English love hot rolls — bring the rolls.” There ar- 
rived a huge dish of hot rolls, and a sauceboat of melted butter ! 
— Walpole to Mann, Con. Ser. i. 127. 
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it is now pretty generally allowed, that the refined 
cuisine of a French artist is often more conducive 
to general health than the half-prepared joints 
which used to be the acme of English cookery. But 
we must be understood to speak of English cookery 
as it used to be ; now, even in the most English 
families, many of the French modes have become so 
naturalized as to pass for English. We have an 
amusing idea given us of the effect which a resus- 
citation of real ancient cookery would produce, in 
the Memoirs of Mrs. Sheridan, where we find that 
her husband was prevailed on by some friends to 
give them “ swilled mutton” as a specimen of the 
old Irish taste in hospitality, and of the greatest 
perfection of cookery. 

“ This swilled mutton was hailed as a noble relic 
of former times. It consisted of a sheep roasted 
whole, in the inside of which was insinuated a lamb ; 
the lamb was again stuffed with a hare and rabbits. 
There was also a goose, the body of which was 
stuffed with a duck and other delicacies of a similar 
description.” 

The floor of the eating-room was strewed with 
rushes. After a time, when every one was “ more 
than satisfied,” the table was replenished with the 
choicest viands of the (then) present day ; those 
who were in the secret made a luxurious meal, and 
those who had, perforce, satisfied their appetites 
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with “ swilled mutton, ” could only regret the cir- 
cumstance. 

This was at Mr. Sheridan’s residence of Quilea, 
in Cavan.* 

But there can he no doubt that one of the most 
important agents in effecting the change from the 
strong and gross feeding of our ancestors to the 
more refined cuisine of these days, was the intro- 
duction of tea and coffee, beverages which, not 
merely from their rarity, but from their expense, 
did not immediately win their way to general use, 
but which are now of universal adoption. So early 
as 1652, a servant of Sir Nicholas Crisp, a great 
Turkey merchant, had opened a house for making 
and selling coffee, 

“ Coffee which makes the politician wise, 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes 

and coffee-houses, at this time, were literally 
and merely what they professed to be, houses 
where a person might purchase the then unaccus- 
tomed luxury of a cup of coffee. Tt was many 
years later before they had the signification which 
now attaches to them of places for social reunion, 
conversation, and news-mongering. Queen Cathe- 
rine, the wife of Charles the Second, used coffee 
and chocolate habitually, and to her also has been 
ascribed, though erroneously, by the poet Waller, 
the introduction of tea. Walpole tells us, on what 

* Life of Mrs. Sheridan, by Alicia Lefanu. 
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authority lie docs not say, that the single article of 
coffee, for the daughters of Louis the Fifteenth, 
amounted to 3,000/. sterling a year. 

At its first introduction into private society, 
coffee doubtless was roasted and ground at table at 
the time of using, as it still is in many places 
abroad, and as it still will be everywhere where it 
is possible, by those who love to taste the juice of 
this aromatic berry in its highest perfection. Pope 
almost describes the process : 

“ For lo ! the board with cups and spoons is crown’d, 

The berries crackle, and the mill turns round : 

On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp ; the fiery spirits blaze: 

From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 

While China’s earth receives the smoking tide. 

At once they gratify their scent and taste, 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast.” 

The much abused, much slandered, and most 
grateful beverage of tea was naturalized in England 
much about the same time. Why so many enor- 
mities have been attributed to this innocent infu- 
sion it is impossible to say; but tea and scandal 
are almost inseparably united in the mind, and 
almost invariably uttered conjointly by the tongue. 

In Billingsgate,” says a public writer, “ Stocks- 
market, &c., the females scatter scandal in plain 
English monosyllables : but ladies of better breed- 
ing make the tea-table their mart to dispense 
scandal, and attack reputations with great elegance 
and soft language. They have carried their po- 
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litcncss and cruelty to such a pitch, that they can 
even praise a poor innocent creature out of her 
good name, and commend her to complete her ruin.” 
We would venture to suggest, that it appears to 
us scandal was quite as rife in the land before the 
introduction of tea, as it has been since its adop- 
tion. We do not consider tea more promotive of 
gossip ( Anglic & scandal) than perhaps might be the 
comforting beverage which Lady R. Russell de- 
scribes with such unction (p. 75), indeed it is our 
private opinion, and we judge from the context of 
her ladyship’s letter, 

“ We nothing extenuate, uor set down aught in malice,” 

that she and her friend had an excellent gossip on 
that occasion. We do say, too, that a tankard of 
such “ stout old October” as history or tradition 
avers that our Virgin Queen did not shrink from 
at breakfast, might cause her royal tongue to wag 
quite as freely in the morning a9 a cup of tea 
could have done in the evening. We have read 
that “a toast” caused a country justice to speak 
Latin — could a cup of tea have had a more mar- 
vellous effect? No! Look at tea in its right 
aspect : 

“ And stir the tire, and close the shutters fast, 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 

And, while the bubbliug and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 

That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in.’ 
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On the 25th of September, 1661, Mr. Pepys 
says, “ I did send for a cup of tee, (a China drink) 
of which I never had drank before;” a pretty sure 
sign that it was then a great novelty, for, by hook 
or by crook, worthy Mr. Pepys contrived to inhale 
the scent of every coming Fashion. In 1667 he 
writes “Home, and there find my wife making of 
tea ; a drink which Mr. Pelling, the pottieary, tells 
her is good for her cold and defluxions.” 

At first it seems the infusion was sold, not the 
tea itself. Most amusing are the blunders we have 
heard of on the introduction of this novelty. One 
country lady who had received a pound as a pre- 
sent from a fashionable friend who had neglected 
to give any instructions with it, boiled the whole 
quantity, and served it up as a vegetable at dinner, 
throwing away of course the beverage. Another 
supposed it was a dried fruit, and to be eaten as 
such, but acknowledged that she was unable to 
reconcile her palate to it, and at length obtained a 
further insight into the mysteries of its preparation. 
London belles were early and most scientifically 
instructed in the art, as it was usual, at the cele- 
brated India shops of which we have spoken else- 
where, to have a kettle boiling in a back shop, 
where dignified and dainty customers might be re- 
galed with a cup of this novel and then costly 
beverage. In 1664 we are told,* the East India 
Company, with all their appliances and means, 

* Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, pp. 128 — 132 . 
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could procure only 2 lbs. and 2 oz. when they 
wanted to present some to the King. For this 
they paid forty shillings a pound, and a year or 
two after they paid fifty shillings for some for the 
same purpose. Shortly after this they began to 
import it with a view to commerce ; but we may 
infer how slowly it came into general use from the 
circumstance, that in 1678 an importation of be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 lbs. glutted the market for 
years. 

After the revolution, however, the consumption 
became more general, and has long been universal. 

One of the most determined votaries of the 
fashion of French cookery in the last century was 
the Duke of Newcastle, and his far-famed cook, 
Chloe, seems to have been the Eustaohe Ude of his 
day.* What was his salary we have not learnt ; at 
this time, we believe 600/. or 700/. per annum are 
not considered too great a remuneration tor the 
services of a good cook. One (we should imagine 
inexperienced) nobleman rather demurred at the 



* 1743, Walpole writes that lie (the Duke of Newcastle) has 
a set of gold plates that would make a figure oil any sideboard in 
the Arabian tales. A note says, his gold plate appears to have 
been almost as dear to him as his health, for he usually kept it in 
pawn, except when he wished to display it on great occasions. — 
Walpole’s Letters, i. 253. 

And yet it would appear that rich plate was at this time the 
most usual material at dinner, for Walpole, speaking of a splendid 
fete given by Miss Pelham, at Esher (17(33), says, “ W e had a 
magnificent dinner, cloaked in the modesty of earthenware. 

H 
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salary demanded by a cook whom lie wished to 
engage. “ Why,” said my Lord, “ the rector of my 
parish has not above half that income.” “ Ah ! var 
true ! var true ! ” replied the man of paste and 
pipkins, “ Mon Dieu ! (with a shrug) me have de 
moche pity for those pauvres gentilshommes.” We 
have read the treatise of a dancing-master, in which 
he attempts to prove, and very ingeniously too, 
that a proficiency in the art of dancing is of the 
utmost importance to a young lady ; of infinitely 
more than any other acquirement, of any sort, that 
can be quoted. The immortal Louis Eustache Ude 
asserts, and indeed we think with more reason, a 
high supremacy for the art of cookery. 

“ What science,” says he, “ demands more study 
than cookery ? Every man is not born with the 
qualifications necessary to constitute a good cook. 
I shall demonstrate the difficulty of the art, by 
offering a few observations on some other arts. 
Music, dancing, fencing, painting, and mechanics 
in general, possess professors under twenty years 
of age, whereas in the first line of cooking, pre- 
eminence never occurs under thirty. We see daily 
at concerts and academies, young men and women 
vho display the greatest abilities; but in our line, 
nothing but the most consummate experience can 
ele^ ate a man to the rank of chief professor. — 
Cookery is an art appreciated by only a very few 
individuals, and which requires, in addition to a 
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most diligent and studious application, no small 
share of intellect, and the strictest sobriety and 
punctuality — there are cooks, and cooks, as there 
are painters, and painters : the difficulty lies in 
finding the perfect one ; and I dare assert, that 

I the nobleman who has in his service a thorough 
good one, ought to be as proud of the acquisition, 
as of possessing in his gallery a genuine production 
of the pencil of llubens, Raphael, or Titian.” 

With this appreciation of his art, (we wonder he 
does not call it a science,) who can sufficiently ad- 
mire and wonder at the retiring, uncomplaining 
modesty, and unassuming humility which M. Louis 
Eustache Ude inculcates? 

“ If you possess a thorough knowledge of your 
profession, or have the entire confidence of your 
employer, do not be so inconsiderately proud of it 
as to treat any one with disdain, a practice too 
common among persons in place ; and although you 
ought not to be regarded merely as a servant, yet 

I forget not that you have still a duty to fufil.” And 
then, illustrating the apophthegm “ faeilis descensus 
Averni,” he descants on the copper utensils of the 
kitchen, and the right mode of cleansing a stew- 
pan ! 

Wc wonder what sort of a cook the Duke of 
Northumberland had, for we doubt whether the 
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philosophy even of Eustaclie Ude himself could 
have supported him through such a trial to his artis- 
tical skill and professional dignity as the following : 

“ To the Earl of Hertford. 

“ April, 1755. 

“Now for my disaster; you will laugh at it, 
though it was woful to me. I was to dine at 
Northumberland House, and went a little after 
hour : there I found the Countess, Lady Betty 
Mekinsy, Lady Strafford ; my Lady Finlater, who 
was never out of Scotland before ; a tall lad of 
fifteen, her son; Lady Drogheda, and Mr. Worse- 
ley. At five, arrived Mr. Mitchell, who said the 
Lords had begun to read the Poor Bill, which 
would take at least two hours, and perhaps would 
debate it afterwards. We concluded dinner would 
be called for, it not being very precedented for 
ladies to wait for gentlemen : — no such thing. Six 
o’clock came, — seven o’clock came, — our coaches 
came, — well ! we sent them away, and excuses were 
we were engaged. Still the Countess’s heart did 
not relent, nor uttered a syllable of apology. We 
wore out the wind and the weather, the opera and 
the play, Mrs. Cornely’s and Almack’s, and every 
topic that would do in a formal circle. We hinted, 
represented — in vain. The clock struck eight ; my 
lady at last said, she would go and order dinner; 
but it was a good half-hour before it appeared. 
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We then sat down to a table for fourteen covers ; 
but instead of substantial, there was nothing but 
a profusion of plates, striped red, green, and yellow, 
gilt plate, blacks and uniforms ! My Lady Fin- 
later, who had never seen these embroidered din- 
ners, nor dined after three, was famished. The first 
course stayed as long as possible, in hopes of the 
lords: so did the second. The dessert at last ar- 
rived, and the middle dish was actually set on 
when Lord Finlater and Mr. Mackay arrived ! — 
would you believe it ? — the dessert was remanded, 
and the whole first course brought back again ! — 
Stay, I have not done : — -just as this second first 
course had done its duty. Lord Northumberland, 
Lord Strafford, and Mekinsy came in, and the 
whole began a third time ! Then the second course, 
and the dessert ! I thought we should have dropped 
from our chairs with fatigue and fumes ! W hen 
the clock struck eleven, we were asked to return 
to the drawing-room, and drink tea and coflee, but 
I said 1 was engaged to supper, and came home to 
bed. My dear Lord, think of four hours and a half 
in a circle of mixed company, and three great din- 
ners, one after another, without interruption.* 

The desserts of this period seem to have rivalled 
in ingenuity and curiosity some of those which we 
have recorded in the earlier part of this chapter 
In 1745, soon after the celebrated outbreak of the 



* Walpole's Letters, vol. v. p. 17. 
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Jacobite party, the Prince of Wales had on his 
table, the representation in sugar of the citadel of 
Carlisle, and the company bombarded it with sugar 
plums. At a magnificent entertainment at Bed- 
ford House, there was in the dessert a model of 
Walton-bridge ; this, however, was in glass. But 
Walpole gives some laughable instances of taste or 
rather of the perversion of taste in these desserts. 
In 1750, he writes, — 

“ At a great dinner, which they (the Baron do 
Munchausen and his wife,) gave last week, some- 
body observed that all the sugar figures in the 
dessert were girls ; the Baron replied, ‘ Sa est frai ; 
ordinairement les petits cupitons sont des garsons; 
mais ma femme s’est amus^e toute la matinee en 
dter tout sa par motestie.’ This improvement of 
hers, is a curious refinement, though all the geniuses 
of the age are employed in designing new plans for 
desserts. The Duke of Newcastle’s last, was a baby 
A auxhall, illuminated with a million of little lamps 
of various colours. 

And again, in 1758, — 

(April 14.) — “ The Earl and Countess of Nor- 
thumberland have diverted the town with a sup- 
per, which they intended should make their Court 
to my Lady Yarmouth ; the dessert was a chasse at 
Heienhausen, the rear of which was brought up by 
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a chaise and six, containing a man with a blue ri- 
band, and a lady sitting by him ! Did you ever hear 
such a vulgarism ! The person complimented, is not 
half so German, and consequently suffered martyr- 
dom at this clumsy apotheosis of her concubinage. 

About this time, a dinner was eaten at White’s, 
by some young men of fashion, which, from its ex- 
travagance has, says Walpole, “ produced the appre- 
hension of another earthquake.” One article was 
a tart ol duke cherries from a hot-house (time, 18 
•lune 1751); another circumstance, that one glass 
only was taken from each bottle of champagne. As 
it certainly was very much talked of, we are happy 
to have met with the bill of fare, which will inform 
our readers of what was considered the acme of ex- 
travagance and taste in 1751. 

A LATE BILL OF FARE. 

Some gentlemen of distinction a few weeks ago having agreed to 
dine together, the following is handed about as their Bill of 
Fare. 

The initials of eight gentlemen are given. 



Bread and beer .£0 4 s. 0 d. 

Potage de Tortue 0 16 6 

Calipash 110 

Calipees 0 16 0 

Un pate de jambon de Bayone 2 10 0 

Potage Julien verd 1 12 0 

Two turbots to remove the soups 2 0 0 

Haunch of venison 2 12 0 



Carried over... £1111 6 
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Brought over... £11 1 Is. Qd. 

Palaits de mouton 0 6 0 

Selle de mouton 0 6 0 

Salade 0 4 0 

Saucisces aux ecrevisses 0 18 0 

Boudin blanc a la reine 0 18 0 

Petits pates a l’Espagnol 1 10 0 

Cotelettes a la Cardinal 0 16 0 

Selle d’agneau glace aux concombres 0 18 0 

Saumon & la chambord ...» 1 11 0 

Fillets de saules royales 1 10 0 

Une bisque de lait de maqueraux 1 15 0 

Un lambert aux innocents 1 10 0 

Des perdrix sauce vin de Champagne 110 0 

Poulets a la Russiene 0 10 6 

Ris de veau en arlequin 0 18 0 

Queue d’agneau a la Montaban 0 10 6 

Dix cailles 2 2 0 

Un lapereau 0 10 6 

Un phesant 0 12 0 

Dix ortolens 7 4 0 

Une tourte de cerises 1 1 0 

Artichaux & la provensalle 0 16 0 

Choufleurs au stour 0 16 6 

Cretes de cocq en bonets 0 10 6 

Amorte de Jesuits 0 12 6 

Salade 0 4 6 

Chicken 0 2 6 

Ice cream and fruits 5 5 0 

Fruit of various sorts forced 16 16 0 

Fruit from market 2 10 0 

Butter and Cheese 0 2 0 

Claret 1 jo o 

Champagne 7 10 0 

Burgundy 0 6 0 

Hock 0 12 0 

White wine 0 2 0 



Carried forward... £76 7 6 
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Brought forward... £76 7s. 6d. 



Madeira 0 16 

Sack 0 1 6 

Cape 2 0 0 

Cyprus 0 3 0 

Neuilly 0 10 6 

Usquebaugh 0 10 0 

Spa and Bristol waters 0 6 0 

Oranges and lemons 0 5 0 

Coffee and tea 0 10 6 

Lemonade 0 16 0 



Total. ..£81 11 6 



The following is the carte of a dinner, which 
thirty years later (1781 ?) the King and Queen 
honoured the Lord Mayor, by partaking of, in the 
City : — 

“ For the King and Queen, each four services 
and removes. The first service, nine dishes, consist- 
ing of tureens, fish, venison, Sec . ; the second, of 
nine dishes, a fine roast, ortolans, quails, knotts, 
ruffs, peachicks, Sec . ; the third, eleven dishes, of 
vegetable and made dishes, green peas, green mor- 
rels, green truffles, eardoons, &c. ; and the fourth, 
nine dishes, of curious ornaments in pastry, jellies, 
blancmanges, cakes, See. 

“ For eight of the royal family, four on the right 
hand of the King, and four on the left ; each four 
services before them, as follows : First service, seven 
dishes, consisting of venison, turtles, soups, fish of 
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every sort, viz., dories, mullets, turbots, bretts, tench, 
soles, &c. ; the second service, seven dishes, of or- 
tolans, teal, quails, ruffs, snipes, partridges, phea- 
sants, &c. ; the third, nine dishes of vegetables and 
made dishes, green peas, artichokes, ducks’ tongues, 
fat livers, &c. ; the fourth, nine dishes, of curious 
ornaments in cakes, both savoury and sweet, jellies, 
and blomonges in a variety of shapes, figures, and 
colours. 

“ Between each service, were placed on the table, 
a hundred cold ornamentals, and a grand silver 
epergne filled with various kinds of shell-fish of dif- 
ferent colours. 

“ The total number of hot and cold dishes at the 
royal table, was 414, the dessert not included.”* 

Dinner parties were not then, as now, the most 
prevailing form of hospitality among the English no- 
bility .f Suppers, as we have before remarked, were 

* London Pageants, 1831. 

t At this moment (January, 1345), the following bill of fare 
is given in the papers of the dinner placed before Her Majesty, 
on the day of her arrival at Stowe, the princely mansion of the 
Duke of Buckingham. 

Diner, Mercredi, le 15 de Janvier. 

LE PREMIER SERVICE. 

Les Potages — Deux a la tortue ; clair au legumes ; au puree 
de volaille. 

Les Relieves. — Les 2 haunches de venison roti ; la dinde 
aux trulfes ; les poulardes a la Toulouse. 

Les Poissons. — Le turbot et eperlan frits ; le cabillaud aux 
huitres ; les filets dc solle a la cardinale ; les merlans frits. 
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very usual and most popular. Entertainments too, 
which did not include a formal dinner, began to be 
called fetes, and much indignation was excited at 
the first adoption of this foreign term, now so com- 
pletely naturalized. In 1787, the Earl and Countess 
of Salisbury, gave a magnificent entertainment at 
Hatfield, and the noble lord and lady seem to have 
gained much popularity on the occasion, by strictly 
patronizing, in spite of fashion, English arrange- 
ments, English attendance, English cookery. It 
may amuse those who are accustomed to see the 
insouciance with which a dozen entertainments of 
equal or greater magnificence, are recorded in just 
so many lines in the “ Morning Post” now, to con- 

Les Flancs. — Les 2 chevreuils sauce piquante ; les 2 noix 
de veau a la Macedoine. 

Les 12 Entrees. — Les casseroles de ris au puree de gibier ; 
les gratins de mauviettes a l’ltalienne ; les cotelettes d’agneau 
aux pois d’Aspergne ; les filets de faisans aux truffes ; le ris de 
veau pique a l'oseille ; les filets de* volaille pique au chicoree. 

La Table de Cote. — Le boeuf roti; les petits pates a la reine 
et des huitres ; la selle de mouton roti ; le agneau roti ; le jam- 
bon ; le baron de bopuf roti ; les pates de gibier et foies gras ; la 
tete de cochon farcie. 

Le 2me Service. — Le pain pique : les becasses ; les faisans ; 
les perdreaux. 

Les Relieves. — Le baba le boudin glace ; la Charlotte de 
pommes ; le soufflet au cedrat. 

Les 16 Entremets. — Les gelees a la Macedoine; les cremes 
d’abricot ; les asperges ; les truffes en serviette ; les vol au vents 
de cerises ; les gros meringues a la cerise ; les salades d’homard ; 
les myomaise de volaille. 

La Table de Cote. — Le patisserie aux confitures; les tourtes 
de fruit ; le boudin de pain ; la gelee d’orange. 
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trast these passing notices with the following flaming 
display, which we copy literatim and verbatim from 
the “ World” newspaper of January 8, 1787 : — 

Hatfield Gala. 

The Earl of Salisbury, on Friday evening, gave 
a most elegant ball and supper, in his noble and 
venerable mansion of Hatfield Palace, at which, 
above four hundred of the nobility and gentry of 
both sexes were present. 

The antique majesty of the building, the lofti- 
ness and spaciousness of the various apartments, 
contributed highly to render this palace a scene of 
true magnificence, when illuminated by beauty, and 
decorated by old English hospitality. 

Dances. 

The Countess of Salisbury opened the ball with 
the Earl of Winclielsea, by leading up, as the first 
couple ; for it consisted solely of country dances. 

Supper. 

About one in the morning the company sat 
down to supper — three hundred and twenty covers 
were laid— all sorts of hot soups were first served 
up, and removed with game in the greatest plenty. 
Turkeys, tongues, and various kinds of hams. There 
were two remarkable Savoy cakes in the form of 
turbans, besides different sorts of pastry and jel- 
lies. 
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Wines. 

Plenty of the most excellent Claret, Madeira, 
and Red Port. 

Supper-Rooms. 

These viands were disposed in three different 
apartments : 

The Marble Hall. 

In the middle of the centre table, was a banner 
in pastry, with the arms of the Salisbury and Hills- 
borough families. The top and bottom pieces con- 
sisted of the arms of the county. 

The pastry ornaments on the side-tables, were 
two large ships of war in full sail, which were so 
well executed, as to excite universal admiration. 

At the top-table, was a most remarkable large 
boar’s head, so dressed, that it looked more like a 
waxen model, than the masterly hand of art upon 
nature. The touch or the taste only, could re- 
move the deception. 

The two other Rooms 

Were adorned by devices in pastry, in a similar 
splendid manner. 

English Cookery. 

What redounds much to Lord Salisbury’s pa- 
triotism, as well as his taste, is in selecting able 
English artists to devise and conduct the whole of 
this elegant entertainment, which was done very 
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much to the satisfaction of every guest. In justice, 
therefore, to the contriver and director of the sup- 
per, his name ought certainly to be mentioned. It 
is Minier , we believe, an English domestic in his 
Lordship’s family. 

After Supper. 

The company resumed the dance and card-play- 
ing, till near six in the morning. 

List of the Visitors. 

(Here are given the names of upwards of a hun- 
dred gentlemen). 



A FEW OF THE LADIES. 



Countess of Essex 
Countess Sefton, 
Lady Anne Cecil 
Lady Melbourne 
Malden 
Fairford 
Forrester 
Sebright 
Tuftons 
Clifford 



Mrs. Wynne 
Keate 
Dorien 
Norris 

Lady Hamilton 
Nichols 

Miss Searanche 
Beilis 
Hamiltons. 



V The reason that so very few of the ladies are 
mentioned, is owing to the Gentlemen only giving in 
their names, on their entrance , without mentioning 
the Ladies in their company. 
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There were in all, about 250 ladies, most of 
whom were the county beauties of Herts, Hants, 
Essex, and Middlesex. 

Dress of the Gentlemen. 

They were habited chiefly in plain dark full 
dressed suits of velvet, and cloth suitable to the 
season. 

Dress of the Ladies, 

Was mostly satins, figured, and plain muslins. 

A few hats were worn in the Spanish style, 
with brilliant buttons and loops, which looked care- 
less and showy. 

Two or three ladies had their heads adorned 
with wreaths of artificial flowers, and real diamonds. 

The general head-dress, however, was Le Turk 
cap, in a variety of forms. The Polignac and the 
Nina caps, however, being more nouvelle, were most 
fancifully striking. They were worn by the Miss 
Ilamiltons. 

The Countess of Salisbury was dressed in blue 
satin, with great elegance and simplicity. Both 
she and his Lordship, during the entertainment, 
were remarkably attentive in going from room to 
room, to see that their guests were properly accom- 
modated. 

There was an engaging sweetness in Lady Salis- 
bury’s manner, as well as in his Lordship, that 
delighted every visitor. — She was all endearing affa- 
bility. — lie all hospitable politeness. 
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Accidents. 

Mr. Cuttin's carriage broke down — and Miss 
Lee lost a diamond pin. 

The Tripolin ambassador and his attendants, 
■were there a full hour before any of the other 
visitors made their appearance. 

The lamps were very badly managed. — The oil 
was offensive in smell after they were trimmed, 
which was so long in accomplishing in the card- 
room, that every one felt for the worthy host and 
his amiable partner. Each seemed to say, for a 
considerable time after supper, ‘ Lighten our dark- 
ness, we beseech the good Lord l' 

This accident was the more lamented, as it tended 
to throw a momentary gloom on a splendid enter- 
tainment, where elegant profusion only was courted, 
and narrow parsimony shunned by the noble hosts, 
who constantly endeavour to fan the flame of ex- 
piring old English hospitality, and maintain the 
liberal character of our ancestors, amidst these de- 
generate days of jockeyism and gambling. 

‘ ’Twas merry in the hall, 

When beards wagg’d all.’ 

This banquet, splendid as it was considered, 
sinks into insignificance compared with one given 
a year or two later, by Queen Charlotte and the 
Princesses, in honour of the King’s recovery from 
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illness. The invitations were for a ball and supper, 
and dancing began at ten o’clock. At a quarter 
before one the company were summoned to supper, 
which consisted of twenty tureens of different soups, 
roast ducks, turkey poults, cygnets, green geese, 
landrails, chickens, asparagus, pease and beans, all 
hot. The cold preparations of fowls and delicacies 
were too numerous to enumerate ; but as the period 
was only the first of May, what will my readers 
think of the triumph of art which could produce, 
at this season, “a profusion of pines, strawberries, 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, cherries of every kind, 
plums and raspberries?” 

The merely ornamental parts of this banquet 
were very beautiful. One piece of confectionary 
represented a temple, in which the various orders 
of architecture were beautifully and accurately dis- 
played. On one table were various dancing figures ; 
on another the personations of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, done on sand, and glistering in the 
light. 

All the service and ornaments of the table appro- 
priated to the Queen and royal family were gold. 
Among the ornaments were figures of Peace and 
Plenty, with appropriate emblems, and genii weav- 
ing wreaths of flowers. 

The King did not partake of the supper, but 
having conducted the Queen to the supper-room, 
took leave of the company. A heavy tax must it 
have been to his Majesty to do the honours of a 
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banquet table, at any time, if what we are told of 
his accustomed manner of eating be correct. 

“The King,” says Wraxall, “usually ate so little, 
and so rapidly, that those persons who dined with 
him could not satisfy their appetite, unless by con- 
tinuing their meal after the Sovereign had finished, 
which was contrary to the old etiquette. He was 
so sensible of this fact, and so considerate, that 
when he dined at Kew without the Queen, and 
only attended by two equerries, he always said, 

‘ Don’t regard me : take your own time.’ One of 
them, an intimate friend of mine, relating to me 
the particulars of these repasts, which were very 
comfortless, observed, ‘We know so well how soon 
the King has finished, that after we sit down at 
table not a word is uttered. All our attention is 
devoted to expedition. Yet, with the best diligence 
we can exert, before we have half dined, his Ma- 
jesty has already thrown himself back in his chair, 
and called for his cup, with which he concludes his 
meal.’ ” 

“Napoleon’s dinners,” says the same author, 

“ were if possible even less convivial, and equally 
brief. The late Marquis Cholmondeley, who had 
dined with him at the ‘ grand convert ’ in the Tuileries, 
in 1802, has frequently assured me, that from the 
moment they sate down till the coffee was served, 
not more than forty-three or forty-four minutes 
elapsed. They were then bowed out. 
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“ When the late Earl Harcourt received George 
the Third and his Queen at Nuneham, on their 
road to Oxford, his Countess (who was one of the 
ladies of the Queen’s bedchamber) said to him, 
‘ My Lord, recollect that as soon as the King lays 
down his knife and fork, you must do the same. 
You cannot continue to eat after he has ceased.” 
Finding nevertheless that Lord Ilarcourt either 
did not or would not attend to her injunction, she 
was obliged to tread on his foot in order to acce- 
lerate his movements. The Queen by no means 
resembled the King in this. No woman in the 
kingdom enjoyed herself more at table, or mani- 
fested a nicer taste in the article of wine.” 

With regard to wine, it is said that the King was 
most egregiously imposed upon, and that the Prince 
of Wales, his son, was the first to enlighten his 
Majesty to the fact, that the wine for which he had 
long been paying a kingly price, was such as no 
good judge of wine would choose to drink. The 
King at once attended to the suggestion, and the 
abuse was remedied. 

An evening party, or fete, given by the Prince 
Regent at Carlton Palace in 1811, will be within 
the recollection of many of my readers; nothing so 
gorgeous had then been heard of. The tables were 
so arranged, branching off from a centre in various 
temporary erections, that, at supper, the prince 
could see all his company, whilst they in return had 
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a view of their royal and magnificent host. His 
own table accommodated 122 persons, out of the 
2,000 who received cards of invitation. The great 
novelty in this gorgeous entertainment was a pur- 
ling stream of pure water down the centre of the 
supper-table, which flowed from a silver fountain at 
the head, and fell in a cascade at the outlet. The 
mimic banks were adorned with moss and flowers, 
and small gold and silver fish were seen glistering 
here and there in the stream, which was crossed at 
intervals with little fantastic bridges. 

At the present day, the suppers which formed so 
conspicuous a feature in the social reunions of the 
last century are almost entirely done away, for they 
are quite incompatible with the late hours of dining. 
Whether the rechercli6 but formal dinner is generally 
felt to be a valuable equivalent to the social supper we 
cannot say. We quote the sketch of a private dinner 
of our own times, given to Mr. Rush, the American 
ambassador, and thus described by him. 

“ Jan. 20, 1818. — Dined at Lord Castlereagh’s. 
The company consisted of Lord and Lady Castle- 
reagh, the Earl of Westmoreland, Lord Melville, 
Lord Mulgrave, Mr. Wellesley Pole, the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Burghersli, the Ambassador of 
France and his Marchioness, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador, the Portuguese Ambassador and his Coun- 
tess, the Minister Plenipotentiary from Bavaria, 
the Marquis Grimaldi, of Sardinia, and a few 
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others. Of the foregoing, some were strangers, to 
whom, as to myself, it was a first dinner. 

“The invitation was for seven o’clock. Our 
names were announced by servants in the hall, and 
on the landings. The company had chiefly assem- 
bled when we arrived. All were in full black, 
under the court mourning for the Princess Char- 
lotte. I am wrong — one lady was in white satin ! 
It would have been painfully embarrassing, but 
that her union of ease and dignity enabled her, 
after the first suffusion, to turn her misfortune into 
a grace. Salutations were in subdued tones, but 
cordial, and the hand given. Introductions took 
place at convenient moments. Before eight, dinner 
was announced. The dining-room was on the floor 
with the drawing-rooms. As we entered it through 
a door-way surrounded by a hanging curtain that 
drew aside, the effect was beautiful. A profusion 
of light fell upon the cloth, and as everything else 
was of silver, the dishes covered, and wines hidden 
in ranges of silver coolers, the whole had an aspect 
of pure white. Lord Castlereagh sat at the head. 
On his right was the lady of the French ambas- 
sador, with whom, in going in, he had led the way. 
Lady Castlereagh was on the side, half-way down. 
On her left was the Duke of Wellington, with 
whom she camo. in. Between the Duke and the 
Earl of Westmoreland was my wife, who came in 
upon the arm of the latter. Opposite was the lady 
of the Portuguese ambassador. She entered with 
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the French ambassador, and sat next to him. I 
was between Lords Melville and Mulgrave. The 
former gratified me by the manner in which he 
spoke of the United States ; the latter, by what he 
said of President Monroe, who w r as Minister in 
England when he was Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He had ever found him, he said, conci- 
liatory in business, while steadfast in his duty. 
Being near to these two noblemen in coming in, I 
paused to give place, having understood that ca- 
binet ministers preceded ministers plenipotentiary 
on these occasions ; but they declined it, and I 
went first ; Lord Melville remarking, “ We are at 
home.” There were twelve servants ; the superior 
ones not in livery. 

“The general topics related to France, and 
French society. The foreigners spoke English ; 
nevertheless, the conversation was nearly all in 
French. This was not only the case when the 
English addressed the foreigners, but in speaking to 
each other. Before dinner, I had observed in the 
drawing-room books lying about. As many as I 
glanced at were French. I thought of the days of 
Charles the Second, when the tastes of the English 
all ran upon the models of France. Here, at the 
house of an English minister of state, French litera- 
ture, the French language, French topics, were all 
about me ; I add, French entrees, French wines ! 
I was unwilling to believe that the parallel to the 
days of Charles the Second held throughout. By 
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my longer residence in England I discovered, that 
the enlightened classes were more ready to copy 
from the French what. they thought good, than the 
same classes in France to copy from England. 

“ Soon after nine, the ladies left table. Before 
ten, the gentlemen followed. The company broke 
into knots, or loitered through the drawing-rooms. 

“At eleven, I came away. The servants were at 
their stations, and passed the call for my carriage, 
as when we were announced ; forms observed to- 
wards all.”* 

The “fidgety old gentleman,” with whose ener" 
getic denunciation on the evils of modern Fashion 
in dining out we conclude this chapter, declares, we 
fancy, could the truth be known, the secret senti- 
ments of many of those who frequent formal dinner 
parties. 

“ Dinners of form I vote a bore, 

Where folks who never met before, 

And care not if they ne’er meet more, 

Are brought together : 

Crammed close as mackerel in their places, 

They eat with Chesterfieldian graces, 

Drink healths, and talk with sapient faces, 

About the weather.” 

“ Dining Out. 

“ To the Editor of The Times. 

“ Sir, — Among the many social evils which you 
are almost daily called upon to expose in your 



* Rush’s Residence. 
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justly powerful journal, I am somewhat surprised 
that the subject of ‘ Dining out’ has not yet found a 
place. This cannot be from the narroAv circle of its 
influence, or from its not comprehending your indi- 
vidual self within it on numerous occasions, but you 
perhaps regard it as one of the many irremediable 
nuisances of society which irritate only for the time, 
ending always in thankfulness that its endurance is 
transitory, and neither compulsory nor indispensable. 

“ ‘ Dining out,’ nevertheless, or, more correctly, 
the rules which now govern what is called ‘ a dinner 
party,’ bids fair to extinguish all agreeable inter- 
course between friends and families. The dominion 
of servants, and the weakness and ignorance of mas- 
ters and mistresses who submit to what they sup- 
pose servants are better informed about than they, 
absolutely turn into a punishment what is meant to 
be an enjoyment. That some conventionalities, 
such as the order of partaking dishes, the mode of 
using implements, &c., are requisite, perhaps advan- 
tageous, I freely admit ; but that a guest should 
starve because a liveried lout has not time or incli- 
nation to present a dish to him from which he could 
much more easily and agreeably help himself — that 
a lady should parch in the midst of luxurious be- 
verages because she feels that her draughts are de- 
pendent on the good will and alacrity of the lackey 
who is counting them — or that she should be com- 
pelled to take whatever viand is offered to her, 
however distasteful, in the fear of finding it impos- 
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sible afterwards to eat except after dinner — these 
are monstrosities which are as insufferable as they 
are unnecessary. But they are by no means the 
greatest or most frequent miseries of a modern din- 
ner-table. These same louts and lackeys make a 
clatter of dishes, plates, and decanters that renders 
general conversation impracticable ; and if you have 
the good fortune to be able to enter into one with 
the lady immediately next to you, it is interrupted 
by a greasy paw in a spruce white cotton glove jog- 
ging your shoulder with a dish of unknown and un- 
nameable contents, of which you could not partake 
if you wished without bestowing an unwelcome 
portion on the dress of your neighbour, or the 
carpet of your hostess. This abomination of de- 
pendence on servants for food now extends also to 
drink ; a glass of wine is unattainable except 
through the hot-gloved paws, and at the cost of 
the creaking shoes of the real rulers of the feast, 
and it is not to be had at all but at their good plea- 
sure ; and all this simply because the master and 
mistress surrender their judgment to what they 
think fashion ! It is deemed rustic, it seems, to 
suppose that your guests are so unfashionable as not 
to be perfectly and entirely at their ease without 
your ‘ vouching’ it; and it is (jauche for guests to 
eat, drink, talk, move, or sit still except as ar- 
ranged in some imaginary code framed for the 
arrogant assumption of importance by the meanest 
class of mankind. 
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“ Now, Sir, I hold it as a moral certainty that no 
lady or gentleman in the three kingdoms, moving in 
the society accustomed to ‘ dine out,’ will deny the 
existence of the evils pointed out in this letter. I 
do therefore anxiously hope that by publishing it, 
or in your own more efficient way noticing its sub- 
ject, you will tell the givers of dinners that it is to 
them, and not to their servants, that guests must 
look for entertainment and enjoyment ; that what- 
ever fashion may dictate, human nature requires 
attention, personal invitation, inducement, empresse- 
ment, in the giver of a feast towards his convives. 
You will save many a fidgety old gentleman like 
myself from the pain of giving my hostess a hint 
(which I saw was offensive), that there was no wine 
on the table, by asking her to do me the honour of 
taking a glass with me (which we did not get for 
nearly a quarter of an hour), and you will put an 
end to starvation in the midst of profusion, irri- 
tation and disappointment in the midst of elegance; 
and substitute good sense and agreeable conversa- 
tion for noise, bustle, and inanity.' 

“ I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

“ Impransus.” 

“ Westminster, July 1, 1844.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

MANNERS. 

“ Do I not know the time's condition ?” — Ben Jonson. 

It was not until the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that the fashion of migrating to London 
began. One of the earliest notices of the fast 
advancing custom is gleaned from Lodge : — 

“The gentlemen of Norff. and Suffolk were 
comaunded to depte from London before Xtemmas, 
and to repaire to theire countries, and there to 
kepe liospitalitie amongest their neighbors.” * 
Perhaps to no movement has Fashion been so 
indebted as to this, for the influence she has ob- 
tained over manners generally. Theretofore each 
nobleman or gentleman was lord-paramount in 
his own halls ; and whilst he exercised generous 
and general hospitality within them, his guests 
and connexions were well disposed to regard 
all he did as “ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, 
best,” without reference to what others did or 
did not do. But a change which was to in- 
fluence the whole island accrued gradually, and, 
as it at first appeared, from a very inadequate 
* Lodge’s Illustrations, ii. 383. 
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cause. Business, or accident, or a suit to be 
pressed at court, led an individual to London ; 
and of course, when there, he took care not to 
return without seeing “the bravery of the court;” 
and on his return he raised the admiration and 
envy of his country neighbours by his travelled 
graces, his court airs, his abundant swaggering, 
and immense self-importance. Human nature could 
not stand his assumption of superiority, more espe- 
cially when to this was added the effect which 
the new fashioned hoods and tippets of his wife 
and daughters (my readers will recollect that there 
was no railroad for the conveyance of Fashions 
then) had on the nerves of the ladies heretofore 
imprisoned in the country. The natural result 
was, that the little quantum of philosophy which 
remained to the lords of creation, under these 
exciting circumstances, yielded inevitably to the 
torrent of eloquence with which they were assailed 
by the fair sex ; and so — 

“ With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on. 

On a new journey to London straight must all be gone.” 

The custom was most exciting, and rapidly 
spread, — so rapidly that Elizabeth enacted sundry 
ordinances against it, requiring persons to stay on 
their own estates, and forbidding them to flock 
to London. She might as well have . legislated 
to the winds — for Fashion was against her. 

The evil — for an evil it soon became — reached 
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its height in the time of James the First ; and 
shocking are the accounts given to us of the 
state of society then, in consequence of the pre- 
valence of this absurd fashion. Emulation and 
rivalry led to their inevitable results — undue and 
reckless expense ; and in order to maintain an 
exterior of magnificence in dress and equipage in 
the metropolis, all sorts of underhand economy 
and degrading contrivances were resorted to by 
those who, in generous independence on their own 
estates, would have scorned to do anything mean. 
London then, whatever it be now, was not advan- 
taged by this general resort. This abandonment 
of ancient country hospitality, and breaking up of 
old family establishments, crowded the city with 
idlers, for whom then her resources were not made 
available ; and there is extant a petition or dis- 
course to the King,* in which the writer com- 
mends Ilis Majesty’s care “ to cleanse this citie of 
the superfluous number of idle drones, and gaudie 
butterflies, that swarme in and about it, whereby 
the ancient inhabitants, and thriving bees of this 
little hive, are so pestered, that in short time they 
must either leave their dwellings to the new in- 
croachers, or old and new, by pestilence, must perish 
together.” 

And he might almost have added by famine ; and 
indeed the “ scarcity of food” caused by such an influx 
of people, is pointed out in the proclamations, as one 



* Landsdowne MSS. 213. 
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entitled them to be happy anywhere, we have an 
amusing instance in the following letter, dated from 
Long Melford, 1621 : — 

“ It is a mighty pleasure for us country folks to 
hear how matters pass in London and abroad. 
Whereas you are desirous to know how it fares 
with me, I pray (you) know that I live in one of 
the noblest houses and best air of England ; there is 
a dainty park adjoining, where I often wander up and 
down, and I have my several walks ; I make one to 
represent the Royal Exchange, the other the mid- 
dle aisle of St. Paul’s, another Westminster Hall ; 
and when I pass through the herd of Deer, methinks 
I am in Cheapside.”* 

Perhaps my fair readers are not aware that at this 
time Cheapside was considered the “ glory of Lon- 
don.” This, however, was for the ladies when 

“ they tripp’d abroad in pattens, 

Buying gauzes, cheapening satins.” 

The St. James’s Street lounge for the Beau of that 
day, was the middle aisle of St. Paul’s Church. 

Here, as soon as he had eaten his breakfast and 
arranged his dress, which notwithstanding the elabo- 
ration of his toilet would probably be completed 
about the time when a dandy of to-day would be 
turning over after his first nap — the Beau of Eliza- 
beth’s day sallied forth to exhibit himself in St. 

* Epis. Ho-Elianac. 
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Paul’s Church, the great mart of trade and lounge 
of fashion. He made directly for the middle aisle 
as the most fashionable and conspicuous, saluting 
his acquaintance loudly by name, however far dis- 
tant from him or occupied or unobservant they 
might be. lie does not usually mount the steps of 
the Quire, but to-day being a high Festival-day, and 
he rejoicing in a new and exquisitely fashioned 
doublet, he does so, his long gilt spurs gingling loud 
at every step. Immediately a swarm of singing- 
boys were round him like white butterflies, to claim 
the spur-money ;* upon which he ostentatiously 
drew forth an embroidered purse, richly perfumed, 
and quoiting the silver into the boy’s hand so loud 
that it was heard above the clergyman’s voice in the 
lesson, he coolly turned on his heel, taking especial 
care that the sound of his footsteps should ring more 
loudly than before. 

Such was the becoming fashion of Elizabeth’s 
day. 

Having sauntered four or five turns up the aisle, 
the beau lounges into a sempster’s shop, or the new 
tobacco office, or into a bookseller’s where he would 
“ exercise his smoke, and enquire who has writ 
against the divine weed.” 

Leaving him thus happily occupied we will in- 
quire a little concerning this cleanly, engaging, and 
graceful habit, the only one which we have thought 
it desirable to rescue from oblivion or to redeem from 

* A fine levied on those who walked there in spurs in service time. 
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tlui desuetude to which most of tho customs of our 
ancestors aro consigned. 

In Elizabeth's <lay the habit of smoking tobacco 
had, undoubtedly, some attractions: it had for in- 
stance, the very great one of novelty.* Indeed so 
utterly unheard of and unthought of was such a 
practice, that the introducer of it, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, for a long time preserved the most utter 
secrecy on his own habit of smoking. This led to a 
ludicrous mistake, as probably my readers are aware. 
Ilis servant entering tho room suddenly with a gob- 
let of ale, saw a cloud of smoke issue from his 
master’s mouth, and supposing his brain was on lire, 
immediately discharged the whole contents of tho 
jug on his head. Besides the attraction of novelty, 
smoking had formerly the recommendation ol being 
decidedly an aristocratic pursuit: it was expensive; 
a plebeian could not afford it ; the beaux of that 
day frequently consumed 300/. or 400/. a-year in 
tobacco alone. f This was a sufficing and satisfactory 
reason for the fashion ; but now, when a dustman 
can buy his ounce of shag or birds-eye for three- 
pence, or a chimney-sweep rejoice in his real Cuban 
cheroots or genuine Havana cigars at a halfpenny or 
a penny a piece — why — tho greatest Duke in the 
land may be out smoked on his own dunghill. There 
is assuredly nothing exclusive in it. 

Smoking too had something refined, ingenious, 

* Tobacco was used as a medicine, particularly as n remedy 
against scurvy. + Sou King James’s “ Counterblast.” 
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elaborate, and scientific in it formerly, which it does 
not possess at this time, when the only art seems to 
be to blow the densest cloud and make the greatest 
imaginable quantity of dirt in the least possible time. 
The smoking of Elizabeth and James’s day (for the 
sensitive monarch’s “ counterblast” was quickly 
puffed to the winds) was widely different. It was 
an elaborate art, difficult of attainment, and scarcely 
indeed to be conquered without the aid of a master, 
a “ Professor” of the art, of which there were seve- 
ral. The “ Times” newspaper of that day, the 
“ great advertizing medium” was one of the pillars 
of St. Paul’s Church, where amongst other innumer- 
able notices, inquiries, and notifications, such as the 
following would appear : 

“ If this city, or suburbs of the same, do afford 
any young gentleman of the first, second, or third 
head, more or less, whose friends are but lately de- 
ceased, and whose lands are but new come into his 
hands, that, to be as exactly qualified as the best of 
our ordinary gallants are, is affected to entertain 
the most gentlemanlike use of tobacco ; as first, to 
give it the most excellent perfume ; then, to know 
all the delicate sweet forms for the assumption of 
it ; as also the rare corollary and practice of the 
Cuban ebolition, euripus and whiff, which he shall 
receive, or take in here at London, and evaporate at 
Uxbridge, or farther, if it please him. If there be 
any such generous spirit, that is truly enamoured of 
these good faculties ; may it please him, but by a 
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note of his hand to specify the place or ordinary 
where he uses to eat and lie ; and most sweet at- 
tendance, with tobacco and pipes of the best sort, 
shall be ministered. Stet, qu^so candide Lec- 
tor.” 

Not only the smoking of tobacco but the taking 
of snuff was taught systematically ; and in a play of 
that day which most accurately paints “ the Cynthia 
of the minute” the fleeting fashion of the time, a 
“ Professor” is represented as opening the nostrils 
of his pupil with a poking-stick, to give the smoke 
a more free delivery or to make a railroad for the 
snuff. Then there was much room for coxcombry 
in the mode of drawing forth and displaying, “ re- 
vealing while they seemed to hide,” the implements 
or “ artillery” of these fashionable occupations, 
which, with first-rate gallants, were often of gold, 
but certainly of rich silver. There was the tobacco 
box ; the ladle for the cold snuff to convey it to the 
nose, the tongs and the prining iron for the hot 
tobacco, the former to apply a live coal to the pipe 
without injuring the fingers, the latter, probably, a 
tobacco-stopper — from prine, or proin, to trim, dress 
or adjust — whence prune.*' 

Being thus accoutred and every necessary laid in 
order, the smoker addressed himself to his task, a 
very grave and philosophical one then — for even 
the whiffs were arranged in classes, and the smoke 
ejected with most edifying solemnity and regularity. 

* Dekker’s Gull's Hornboke. Notes. 
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It was a point of skill to retain the smoke for a cer- 
tain length of time, and then discharge it slowly, 
surely, and regularly in a certain number of seconds, 
neither less nor more. 

“ Do you profess these sleights in tobacco?” says 
an aspirant of Fashion to an adept. 

“ T do more than profess, Sir; and, if you please 
to be a practitioner, I will undertake in one fort- 
night to bring you, that you shall take it plausibly 
in any Ordinary, Theatre, or the Tilt-yard, if need 
be, in the most popular assembly that is.” 

“ But you cannot bring him to the whiffe so 
soon ?” 

“ Yes, as soon, Sir ; he shall receive the first, 
second, and third whiffe, if it please him, and upon 
the receipt, take his horse, drink his three cups of 
Canary, and expose one at Hownslow, a second at 
Stains, and a third at Bagshot.”* 

With submission — we do humbly and respectfully 
beg to suggest to our readers and the public in 
general, that this study of the whiffs be resumed as 
capable of great practical advantage. For instance ; 
were all smokers taught to retain them an indefi- 
nite time, as formerly, and then compelled under 
a penalty to “ expose” them on a given spot — say a 
railway-yard — the train might be propelled on its 
course with a great saving of coals to the company, 
and scores and hundreds of private houses would be 
rid of a great nuisance. Is not the suggestion, in 
* Jonson. Every Man out of his Humour. 
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these days of “ practical utility,” at least worth con- 
sideration ? 

Our Beau being now in the very act of “ expos- 
ing” his last whiff, we will merely remark that 
tobacco, as well as wine, at this time was sold by 
Apothecaries; and having carefully replaced our 
golden artillery, we will sally forth with him to the 
Ordinary, for it is now past eleven o’clock. 

It was as necessary for a gallant of that day to dine 
at an Ordinary, as it is impossible for a gentleman 
of this to relish anything which has not been cooked 
at his Club. The diners usually assembled soon 
after eleven, and whilst waiting for the dinner to be 
served, he was supposed to shew most fashion who 
paid least regard to the feelings or convenience of 
those around him. Bravadoing and swaggering and 
noise were the order of the day, and manners, such 
as now would not be tolerated in a common tap- 
room frequented by drovers and dustmen, were then 
the type of high rank and good — no — high breeding. 
They were the Fashion. 

“ Nay, look you. Sir,” says Carlo Buffone, “ now 
you are a gentleman, you must carry a more exalted 
presence, change your mood and habit to a more 
austere form ; be exceeding proud, stand upon 
your gentility, and scorn every man.” 

“ And the fashion is,” continues he, “ when any 
stranger comes in amongst them, they all stand up 
and stare at him, as he were some unknown beast, 
brought out of Africk ; but that will be helped with 
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a good adventurous face. You must be impudent 
enough, sit down, and use no respect ; when any- 
thing’s propounded above your capacity, smile at it, 
make two or three faces, and ’tis excellent ; they’ll 
think you have traveled ; though you argue, a 
whole day, in silence thus, and discourse in nothing 
but laughter, ’twill pass. Only, now and then, give 
fire, discharge a good full oath, and offer a great 
wager ; ’twill be admirable.”* 

By this true picture wo learn that every sort of 
assumption was not merely practised and tolerated, 
but admired — was “admirable.” Dekker instructs 
his aspirant after fashion thus : “ Discourse as loud 
as you can, no matter to what purpose; if you will 
but make a noise and laugh in fashion, and have a 
good sour face to promise quarrelling, you shall be 
much observed.” 

The beau after having behaved with the utmost 
rudeness over the viands, calling loudly for the 
game when others had hardly commenced the pre- 
vious course, and so on, would then, whilst coolly 
picking his teeth, make some very flagrant asser- 
tion, for the purpose, as it would seem, of picking 
a quarrel ; but knowing precisely how and where to 
stop short of the cartel, he would resort to dice, or 
cards, or go to the Theatre. 

Gaming was pursued to an excessive extent : 
usurers and money changers never were so nume- 
rous or so prosperous : nor was strict honour by any 
* Every Man out of his Humour. 
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means an unfailing attribute of a fashionable game- 
ster, for very commonly the dice were loaded. 

Fighting and swearing were indispensable accom- 
plishments of those days. The latter had the stamp 
of highest fashion, for Elizabeth was not only well 
known never to spare an oath, either in public or 
private, but her asseverations were such as one 
shudders to commit to paper. The holiest Chris- 
tian sacrament and its divine Author were not only 
words of course in the mouth of this Queen, but 
were used by her in the violence of unchristian 
passion. King James was in the constant habit of 
swearing both vulgarly and blasphemously, yet he 
writes to his son Prince Henry — who on this point 
was immaculate — like a saint in lawn. “ Beware to 
offend your conscience with the use of swearing or 
lying, suppose but in jest,” &c. Of course a habit 
sanctioned by the practice of these high authorities, 
how much soever it might be discountenanced in 
their orations, became an absolutely necessary ac- 
complishment for a finished gallant of the day — it 
became even the language of compliment. 

“ Mark but bis clothes, 

His new stampt compliment, his canon oaths ; 

Mark those.” 

Military men, and those who would be thought 
so, had a style of swearing peculiar to themselves, 
and a man was considered no better than a coward 
“ who could not interlace every sentence with a 
bloody oath or two.” And a courtier was one who 
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“speaks good remnants, swears tersely, and with 
variety.” 

The fashion of course spread far and wide ; all or- 
ders and degrees of gentlemen — and ladies — swore, 
though, when parties were beyond the barrier over 
which the Court extended its brazen shield, decency 
in some degree resumed its sway, and the rapping 
oaths of Queen Elizabeth and her favourites dwin- 
dled to such milk-and-water asseverations as ’Slid, 
\Slud, ’Slight, Ods precious, Ods body, or, a pecu- 
liarly favourite one with the ladies, Gads me. 

Every one recollects Hotspur’s (that is to say, 
Shakspeare’s) reprobation of these milk-and-water 
or sarcenet oaths. 

“ Come, Kate, I’ll have your song too.” 

“ Not mine, in good sooth.” 

“ Not yours, in good sooth 1” ’Heart, you swear like a com- 
fit-maker’s wife ! Not you, in good sooth ; and ‘ As true as I 
live and, ‘ As God shall mend me and, * As sure as day 
And giv’st such sarcenet surety for thy oaths, 

As if thou never walk’dst further than Finsbury. 

Swear me, Kate, like a lady, as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath; and leave ‘ in sooth,’ 

And such protest of pepper gingerbread, 

To velvet-guards, and Sunday citizens.”* 

Originating, as swearing did, in a solemn and 
serious covenant and obligation, it is painful and 
disgusting to hear asseverations used in the vio- 
lence of passion ; it is contemptible and vulgar, 
when without particular excitement, common con- 
versation is interlarded with them. “ I’fac’s no 
* Henry IV., Part 1, act iii. 
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oath,” says Dapper, in the Alchemist, alluding' pro- 
bably to the petty salvos, or what Hotspur would 
call the “ Sarcenet Surety” for oaths with which the 
Puritans endeavoured to evade the charge of swear- 
ing, which, in the time of the Commonwealth was 
punished by a heavy fine : but, from the reign of 
Elizabeth downwards, these inane and vulgar asse- 
verations have been common. Lady Townly, when 
in the excitement of the gaming table she finds a 
very bad word rise to her lips, “ makes a great gulp 
and swallows it but she, or rather the class of fine 
ladies whom she was intended to represent, did not 
seem to be aware, that the ladylike asseveration 
with which they interlarded every sentence “ O 
Lud,” is in fact only an abbreviation of a very 
solemn word. The habit of swearing at that time 
(the latter half of the seventeenth century) was 
universal. Jeremy Collier thus refers to it : 

“As for swearing, ’tis used by all persons and 
upon all occasions ; by heroes and poltroons, by 
gentlemen and clowns ; love and quarrels, success 
and disappointment, temper and passion, must be 
varnished and set off with oaths. At some times 
and with some poets, swearing is no ordinary relief. 
Tt stands up in the room of sense, gives spirit to a 
fiat expression, and makes a period musical and 
round. In short, ’tis almost all the rhetoric and 
reason some people are masters of. The manner of 
performance is different. Sometimes they mince 
the matter, change the letter, and keep the sense, 
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as if they had a mind to steal a swearing, and break 
the commandment without sin. At another time 
the oaths are dipt, but not so much within the ring, 
but that the image and superscription are visible. 
These expedients I conceive are more for variety 
than conscience ; for when the fit comes on them, 
they make no difficulty of swearing at length.” 

Though the writer of the above paragraph refers 
more especially to the stage, his censures apply with 
equal truth to general society. “ O Lud !” dipt, as 
Collier says, but still not so much within the ring 
but that the image and superscription are visible, 
was the relief valve for the superabundant energy 
of fine ladies for a long time, and during the last 
century this asseveration was stript even of the de- 
cency of disguise.* It is very true that people in 

* In 1718, Mrs. Bradshaw writes to Mrs. Howard, “ O Lord, 
I had forgot ! — There is a plot, they say,” &c. 

In 1720, Honourable Mrs. Campbell to Mrs. Howard. — 
“ O Gad, I am so sick of bills.” 

In Walpole’s Letters they abound. 

Florence, 1 740. — To Richard West. Esq. — “ Astonishment 
rubs off violently ; we did not cry out Lord ! half so much at 
Rome as at Calais.” i. 59. 

“ I asked my Lord Granville why my lady did not dance ? ” 
“ Oh Lord ! I wish you would ask her ; she will with you.” ii. 1 8 . 

To a letter. — “ P.S. Lord 1 ’tis the first of August, 1745, a 
holiday that is going to be turned out of the almanack.” To 
Geo. Montague, Esq., ii. 55. 

April, 1748. To Mann. — “ I know I have not writ to you the 
Lord knows when.” ii. 216. 

March, 1750. — “ Several people are going out of town (for the 
earthquake) ; they say they are not frightened, but that it is such 
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general might use these expressions without being 
aware of their solemn import : few might know or 
recollect that “ Gadso” is but an abbreviation of 
“ God sain you” : “ Zounds,” “ Oons,” “ Gog’s ouns,” 
of “ God’s wounds :” “ Ods bodikins,” the “ body of 
God “ Odspittikins,” “God’s pitifulness, or God’s 
my pity,” and so on ; yet taking them in their most 
innocent and unmeaning sense, nothing can redeem 
their intolerable vulgarity. What then shall we say 
to the supremer vulgarity of “ Dash my buttons,” 
“ Blow my wig,” “ Shiver my timbers,” cum multis 
aliis, which were a usual garnish in the last century 
to the conversation of those who considered them- 
selves gentlefolks ? It was this pervading vulgarism 
which excited Sheridan’s exquisite satire in The 
Rivals. 

Captain Absolute. — But pray, Bob, I observe you have got an 
odd kind of a new method of swearing. 

Acres. — Ha ! ha! you’ve taken notice of it — 'tis genteel, isn’t 
it ? I didn’t invent it myself, though ; but a commander in our 



fine weather, ‘ Lord ! one can’t help going into the country ! ” — 
ii. 324. 

August, 1763. — “ Lord I Madam,” said I, “ don’t you know it 
is the fashion ? ” iv. 296. 

“ Lord !” said I, “how do you know?” ii. 351. 

And Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Dryden, records, “ Lord 
Peterborough, on being asked whether the satire (The Town and 
Country Mouse, a parody on the Hind and the Panther) was not 
written by Montague in conjunction with Prior, answered, “ Yes ; 
as if I, seated in Mr. Cheselden’s chaise, drawn by his fine horse, 
should say, Lord! how finely we draw this chaise!" — Scott’s 
Dryden, i. 330. 
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militia — a great scholar, I assure you — says that there is no 
meaning in the common oaths, and that nothing but their anti- 
quity makes them respectable ; because, he says, the ancients 
would never stick to an oath or two, but would say, By Jove ! or 
by Bacchus ! or by Mars 1 or by Venus ! or by Pallas ! according 
to the sentiment ; so that to swear with propriety, says my little 
Major, ‘ the oath should be an echo to the sense and this we 
call the oath referential, or sentimenta Iswearing — ha I ha ! ha ! 
’tis genteel, isn’t it ? 

Also . — Very genteel, and very new indeed — and I dare say 
will supplant all other figures of imprecation. 

Acres. — Ay, ay, the best terms will grow obsolete. D — ns 
have had their day. 

To return : 

Tt lias been remarked, that there never was so 
much blood shed in brawls, nor ever duels of so 
barbarous a character as in the reign of James; and, 
as we have observed, it was even the fashion for 
gallants to seek quarrels, though often, very often, 
with the intention of stopping short of extremity. 
And the ridiculous code by which affairs of honour 
were regulated then, rendered it comparatively easy 
to shirk the duel. 

“ All these you may avoid,” says Touchstone, 
when referring to the degrees of the lie, “ but the 
lie direct ; and you may avoid that too, with an if. 
I knew when seven justices could not take up a 
quarrel ; but when the parties were met themselves, 
one of them thought but of an if as, if you said so, 
then I said so; and they shook hands and swore 
brothers. Your if is the only peacemaker; much 
virtue in an if.” 

We have mentioned, or should have done, that 
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the rapier and dagger, the successors of the far 
more manly sword and buckler, were as requisite to 
the equipment of a man of fashion as his cloak, or 
hat, or feathers ; he would as willingly have been 
seen without one as the other. And he was most 
skilful, too, in the use of the rapier : it was an im- 
portant part of his training. The schools of fence 
at this time were of much celebrity ; there were 
various degrees taken in them, and prizes played 
for, as literary exercises are performed at the uni- 
versities. All appeals or disputes were referred to 
four “ Ancient Masters of Defence v appointed for 
the purpose. These schools were daily frequented 
by the young nobility, not only to acquire skill in 
the practical use of the weapon, but also in the art 
of interlarding his conversation with the multitu- 
dinous terms of fence, and shewing off in the com- 
plex divisions of the science. 

“ Oh, come not within distance ! Martius speaks, 

Who ne’er discoursetli but of fencing feats, 

Of counter -times, Junctures, sly passataes, 

Stramazones, resolute stoccates, 

Of the quick change with wiping mandritta, 

The carricado, with th’ enbrocata. 

‘ Oh, by Jesu, Sir/ (methinks I hear him cry) 

‘ The honourable fencing mystery 

Who doth not honour ?’ Then falls he in again, 

Jading our ears ; and somewhat must be sain 
Of blades, and rapier hilts, of surest guard, 

Of Vincentio, and the Burgonians’ ward.” 

Vincentio Saviolo was the author of one of the 
most celebrated works on the art, which is in two 
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books ; the first called “ 1 1 is Practise,” treats of the 
use of the rapier and dagger ; the second, “ Of Ho- 
nour and Honourable Quarrels,” begins thus : — 

1 . A Rule and Order concerning the Challenger and Defender. 

2. What the reason is, that the partie unto whom the lye is given, 

ought to become challenger : and of the nature of lyes. 

3. Of the manner and diversitie of lyes. 

4. Of lyes certaine. 

5. Of conditionall lyes. 

C. Of the lye in generall. 

7. Of the lye in particular. 

8. Of foolish lyes. 

9. A conclusion touching the challenger and the defender, and 

of the wresting and returning back of the lye, or dementie. 

10. Of injuries rewarded or doubled. 

1 1 . That straight waies upon the lye, you must not take arms. 

Et cetera, &c. &c. to fifty-one heads. 

Tt would seem after this that the following de- 
scription has as much truth as satire in it: — 

Jaques . — But for the seventh cause ; how did you find the 
quarrel on the seventh cause? 

Touchstone. — Upon a lie seven times removed : as thus, Sir 
I did dislike the cut of a certain courtier’s beard ; he sent me 
word, if I said his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it 
was : this is called the retort courteous. If I sent him word 
again, it was not well cut, he would send me word, he cut it to 
please himself : this is called the quip modest. If, again, it was 
not well cut, he disabled my judgment : this is called the reply 
churlish. If again it was not w r ell cut, he would answer, I spake 
not true: this is called the reproof valiant. If again it was not 
well cut, he would say, I lie : this is called the countercheck quar- 
relsome ; and so to the lie circumstantial, and the lie direct, 

Jaques . — And how oft did you say his beard was not well cut? 

Touchstone. — I durst go no further than the lie circumstantial ; 
nor durst he give me the lie direct j and so we measured swords 
and parted. 
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Jaques. — Can you nominate in order now the degrees of the lie ? 

Touchstone. — O Sir, we quarrel in print, by the book, as you 
have books for good manners. I will name you the degrees : the 
first, the retort courteous ; the second, the quip modest ; the third, 
the reply churlish ; the fourth, the reproof valiant ; the fifth, the 
countercheck quarrelsome ; the sixth, the lie with circumstance ; 
the seventh, the lie direct. All these you may avoid, but the lie 
direct ; and you may avoid that too, with an if.”* 

During- the reigns of which we treat, music was 
considered a necessary part of the education, not 
merely of ladies, but of gentlemen. It was probably 
a requisite qualification in a gentleman of the privy 
chamberf; and dancing, which an obscure author of 
that day so exquisitely terms “ the mirth of feet,” 
had long been a very favourite and important courtly 
amusement and requisite accomplishment. King 
James’s children were all carefully instructed in 
music and dancing ; Prince Henry’s dancing was 
remarkably good ; and the Earl of Strafford, the 
sacrificed friend of Charles the First, shews some 
anxiety about the latter accomplishment for his 
daughters. “ Nan,” he writes thus of them, “ Nan, 
they tell me, danceth prettily ; which I wish, if with 
convenience it might be, were not lost ; Arabella is 
a small practitioner that way also.”:]: 

Elizabeth’s dancing is almost as celebrated as her- 
self ; a taste she seems to have inherited from her 
father, whose passion for that exercise was extreme. 
Is there any one who has not heard of her dancing 

* As You Like It, act v. sc. 3. 

+ Ellis's Ser. 2, vol. iii. p. 223. % Strafford Letters. 
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for Sir James Mel vile in order to extract from him 
a compliment at the expense of his own Queen. 
The courtly ambassador extricated himself very well : 
“ Her Majesty danced higher and not so disposedly 
as the Scot’s Queen.” Elizabeth could not be of- 
fended at a remark which, however it might infer 
the superior grace and ladylike dignity of his own 
Queen, left the palm of fashion to her — for it was 
then, and had been the great desideratum in English 
dancing, to leap or jump high, and the highest 
springer was the best dancer. The Duke of Bour- 
bon says, speaking of the English scoffs — 

“ They bid us — to the English dancing schools, 

To teach lavoltas high, and swift corantos.”* 

What was the precise height of the leap which 
installed Sir Christopher Ilatton in the chancellor- 
ship is not recorded, but certainly it was good 
dancing, and high dancing, too.f Nothing pleased 

i 

* Hen. V., act. iii. sc. 5. 

t “ No scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I hope,” yet can we 
not pass without one word of commemoration the dancing “ star 
of fashion" of her own especial creation. “ You’ll know', Sir 
Christopher,” (says Puff, in the Critic) “ by his turning out his 
toes — famous you know for his dancing. I like to preserve all 
the little traits of character.” But this was the great one of Sir 
C. Hatton, and has certainly contributed more than his higher 
qualifications to hand his name down to posterity. It has been 
said of a notable and noble chancellor in our day, that if he had 
but learnt a little law, he would have known a little of everything : 
there were many in his day to intimate much the same thing of 
Sir C. Hatton, for his elevation to the highest dignities of the 

L 
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Elizabeth more than that, on her progress, the 
country people should crowd to obtain a glimpse of 
her when dancing. Dancing, indeed, had long been 
a most essential qualification in a knight or noble. 
No hero of romance was considered to be a com- 
plete character (which of course they all were), 
unless he “ danced excellently.” We are told in 
Syre Tristram, that “ every day he was provyd in 
dauncing and in songs ; ” and of the importance of 
the accomplishment long after Sir Tristram’s day we 

state was sudden, unlooked for, and certainly unwarranted by any 
previous display of extraordinary talent on his part. Sir John 
Harrington describes him as “ a man taught vyrtue, framed to 
wisdom, raysed to honor, by the Queen’s speciall grace and 
choyce.” 

He was a student in the Temple, and attracted Elizabeth’s 
notice by the beauty of his person, and the exquisite grace of his 
dancing, when he performed before her in a masque with his 
fellow students. She at once distinguished him, admitted him 
into her band of gentlemen pensioners, then appointed him gen- 
tleman of her privy chamber, and quickly through other gradations 
of honour, until she astonished her people, and probably himself, 
by raising him to the dignity of Lord Chancellor. He did 
honour to her penetration and her regard, and, by unwearied 
application and care, he discharged the functions of his high 
office with credit to himself and advantage to others ; and he 
finally won the esteem and admiration of those who had been 
most opposed to him. 

Elizabeth, in the active exercise of the “ right divine," did not 
on all occasions respect the rights of others. She compelled the 
Bishop of Ely to cede a considerable portion of his episcopal 
mansion to her pet chancellor, and Hatton erected a noble house 
and arranged magnificent grounds around it, of which the site 
still bears the name of Hatton Garden. — Probably Sir Christo- 
pher had merely to rearrange the grounds according to his espe- 
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may guess from the following- rules and regulations 
for the dancers at Lincoln’s Inn : — 

“ And that nothing might be wanting for their 
encouragement in this excellent study, they have 

cial fancy, for they had been celebrated in the times of his eccle- 
siastical predecessors. It was these very gardens in Holborn to 
which the Duke of Gloucester refers : 

“ My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holborn, 

I saw good strawberries in your garden there ; 

I do beseech you, send for some of them.” — Rich. III. 

Sir Christopher Hatton lived unmarried, but much esteemed, 
being equitable, g'encrous, charitable, and unassuming, till Novem- 
ber, 1591, when he died, at the age of 51. His death is said to 
have been hastened by Elizabeth’s unexpected and rigorous claim 
for the liquidation of an old debt. “ So exact was Queen Eliza- 
beth, that she called upon him for an old debt, though it broke 
his heart ; so loving that she carried him a cordial broath with 
her own hand, though it could not revive him.” 

“ In Britain’s isle, no matter where, 

An ancient pile of building stands : 

The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employed the power of fairy hands. 

“ To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 

Each panel in achievements clothing, 

Rich windows that exclude the light, 

And passages that lead to nothing. 

“ Full oft within the spacious walls, 

When he had fifty winters o’er him, 

My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 

The seals and maces danced before him. 

“ His bushy beard, and shoestrings green, 

His highcrowned hat and satin doublet, 

Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 

Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.” 

l 2 
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very antiently had dancings for their recreation and 
delight, commonly called revels, allowed at certain 
seasons.” 

— “ Nor were these exercises of dancing meerly 
permitted, hut thought very necessary (as it seems), 
and much conducing to the making of gentlemen 
more fit for their books at other times ; for by an 
order made 6th of February, 7 Jac. it appears, that 
the under-barristers were, by decimation, put out of 
commons for example’s sake, because the whole bar 
offended by not dancing on Candlemas day pre- 
ceding ; according to the antient order Of this society, 
when the judges were present : with this, that if the 
like fault were committed afterwards, they should 
be fined or disbarred.”* 

About the same period a correspondent of the 
grave Earl of Shrewsbury writes to him thus : — 

“ Right Honorable, 

“ At Hampton Court, in the Q’ presence cham- 
ber, there was dawncing : the K. Q. Prince and 
Vawdemont were by. My Lady Pemb. was taken 
out by a French Cavagliero to dawnce a corrante : 

Her La. toolce out our noble Prince. At last vt 

¥ 

came to a gailliard : the Prince tooke out my La. 
Pemb. and she the Earle of Perth : No Lady there 
did dawnce neare soe well as she did that day ; so 
she carried away the glory, and it was given her by 
K. Q. and others. Vawdemont dawnced ; the Q. 



* Dugdale’s Origines Juridicales : quoted in Nichols. 
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dawneed ; La. Essex, La. Knolles, La. Levingston, 
the Maides.”* 

The brawl was a dance in which Henry the Eighth 
much delighted, and with which balls were usually 
opened. It was performed by several persons unit- 
ing hands in a circle, and giving each other con- 
tinual shakes, the steps changing with the tune. 
A variety of this dance in which “ un des gentils- 

* Lodge's Illustrations, vol. iii. The following letter, published 
by Sir Henry Ellis, gives us a pleasing account of the style of 
education for a young gentleman in the early part of the reign of 
Janies. One hour daily is devoted to dancing. 

“ Thomas Lori. in to Mr. Adam Newton, the tutor of Prince 
Henry, detailing the manner in which a young English gentleman 
completed his education at Paris, in 1610 : — 

“ Syr, — Tlie chief errand of my last letters was to let you un- 
derstand of our safe comming hither. These will give you an 
account of our tyme spent here. Our dayes, therefore, are thus 
divided : in the forcnoone, Mr. Puckering spends two houres on 
horsebacke; from seven to nine one morning, from nine to eleven 
another. Two other houres he spends in French ; one in reading, 
the other in rendring to his teacher some part of a Latine author 
by word of mouth. A fifth hour is employed in learning to han- 
dle his weapon, which entertains him till twelve of the clock, 
when the hell warns him to dinner, where the company continues 
together till two o’clock, either passing the time in discourse, or 
some honest recreation perteyning to armes. Then they are 
warned by the hell to dauncing, which houlds him till three, 
when he retyres himself into his chamber, and there employs with 
me two other hours in reading over some Latin author ; which 
done, he translates some little part of it into French, leaving his 
faults to be corrected the morrow following by his teacher. After 
supper we take a brief survey of all.” 

Mr. Puckering, mentioned in the above letter, was probably the 
son of Sir John Puckering, who was for a short time Lord Keeper 
in the latter part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. — Ellis’ Or. Lett. 
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hommes et une des dames, estans les premiers en la 
danse vont baisans par ordre toutes les personnes 
qui y sont,” is probably one of those most vehe- 
mently denounced by Stubbes, and seems to have 
been the parent of the English cushion dance, an 
indelicate round dance which is still annually per- 
formed in some of the retired villages in Cumber- 
land, and, we have understood, lingers also in other 
counties. 

Another dance of much celebrity was the Pavin 
or Pavan, supposed to be of Spanish invention. It 
was of much celebrity, says Drake, in the time 
of Shakspeare. From its high solemnity it was 
often called the doleful pavin.” Sir J. Hawkins 
calls it “ a grave and majestic dance,” and says that 
anciently it was danced by gentlemen dressed with 
a cap and sword, by those of the long robe in their 
gowns, by princes in their mantles, and by ladies in 
gowns with long trains, the motion whereof in the 
dance resembled that of a peacock’s tail. He calls 
it Pavan from pavo, a peacock. 

The Measure was another grave and statelv 

O v' 

dance suited for ladies in hoops and trains, and 
judges in wigs and flowing robes. Surely the mi- 
nuet of later days may claim to be descended from 
these. Shakspeare thus puns on the measure : 

“ The fault will be in the music, Cousin, if you be not woo’d in 
good time : if the Prince be too important, tell him, there is mea- 
sure in everything, and so dance out the answer. For hear me 
Hero ; wooing, wedding, and repenting, is as a Scotch jig, a mea- 
sure and a cinque-pace : the first suit is hot and hasty, like a 
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Scotch jig, and full as fantastical ; the wedding, mannerly-modest, 
as a measure full of state and ancientry; and then comes repent- 
ance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinaue-pace faster and 
faster, till he sink into his grave.”* 

The Canary-dance was a brisk and lively dance ; 
sparkling and animated as the liquor whose name it 
bore. Then were there corantos, lavoltas, jigs, 
galliards, and fancies which might induce the most 
sluggard of Terpsichore’s followers to 

“ trip it on the light fantastic toe.” 

King Charles the Second, when in exile, writes 
thus to Henry Bennet, in 1G55 : 

“ Pray get me pricked down as many new cor- 
rants and sarabands, and ‘ other little dances,’ as 
you can, and bring them with you, for I have got a 
small fiddler that docs not play ill on the fiddle.” 

He also writes to the Queen of Bohemia : 

“ T shall only tell your Majesty that we are now 
thinking how to pass our time ; and in the first 
place of dancing, in which we find two difficulties, 
the one for want of the fiddlers, the other for some- 
body both to teach and assist at the dancing the 
new dances : and I have got my sister to send for 
Silvius, as one that is able to perform both ; for the 
fideldcdies, my Lord Taaffe does promise to be their 
convoy, anti in the mean time we must content our- 
selves with those that make no difference between 
a hymn and a coranto.” 

Queen Mary, at the Hague, took lessons in 
* Much Ado about Nothing. 
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dancing from her cousin, the beautiful, accom- 
plished, and unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. 

The manners of the ladies portook (as will ever 
be the case) much of the character of those of the 
other sex. They did not fight nor dine in ordina- 
ries, but their manners generally Avere coarse and 
indelicate, — even gross. Elizabeth’s were such : 
Queen Anne of Denmark’s utter want of propriety 
and delicacy has been frequently remarked ; and 
the account of the nuptial festivities of Sir Philip 
Herbert, as given by Sir Dudley Carleton, may con- 
vince us that the higher females of the age readily 
took their cue from the throne. 

Mr. D’lsraeli, the very ingenious defender and 
apologist of King James, cannot even pretend to 
explain away this taint. 

“ As an historian,” he says, “ it \\ 7 ould be my 
duty to shew how incredibly gross Avere the do- 
mestic language and the domestic familiarities of 
kings, queens, lords, and ladies, Avliich were much 
like the lowest of our populace.”* 

The account of the Avedding to Avliich Ave referred 
is taken at length from Wiirwood’s Memorials-! 

“ SIR DUDLEY CARLETON TO MR. AVINWOOD. 

“On St. John’s day we had the marriage of Sir 
Philip Herbert and the Lady Susan | performed at 

* D'Israeli’s Enquiry into the Literary and Political Character 
of James I. f Vol. ii. p. 43. 

f Lady Susan Vere, daughter of the Earl of Oxford. 
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Whitehall, with all the honour could be done a 
great favourite. The Court was great, and for that 
day put on the best bravery. The Prince and Duke 
of Holst led the bride to church, the Queen fol- 
lowed her from thence. The King gave her, and 
she in her tresses and trinkets brided and bridled it 
so handsomely, and indeed became herself so well, 
that the King said, if he were unmarried, he would 
not give her, but keep her himself. The marriage 
dinner was kept in the great Chamber, where the 
Prince and the Duke of Ilolst, and the great lords 
and ladies accompanied the bride. At night there 
was a masque in the Hall, which for conceit and 
fashion was suitable to the occasion. The actors 
were the Earl of Pembroke, the Lord Willoughby, 
Sir Samuel Hayes, Sir Thomas Germain, Sir Ro- 
bert Cary, Sir John Lee, Sir Richard Preston, and 
Sir Thomas Pager. There was no smal loss that 
night of chains and jewells, and many great ladies 
were made shorter by the skirts, and were well 
enough served that they could keep cut no better. 
The presents of plate, and other things given by the 
noblemen, were valued at £2500, but that which 
made it a good marriage was a gift of the King’s of 
£500 land for the Bride’s jointure. They were 
lodged in the Council Chamber, where the King in 
his shirt and nightgown gave them a Reveille Matin 
before they were up, and spent a good time in or 
upon the bed, cliuse which you will believe. No 
ceremony was omitted of Bridecakes, Points, Gar- 
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ters, and Gloves, which have been ever since the 
Livery of the Court ; and at night there was sewing 
into the sheet, casting off the bride’s left hose, with 
many other petty sorceries.” 

This coarseness of manners was — not indeed re- 
deemed, for in a woman nothing can redeem it — 
but relieved by considerable mental accomplish- 
ment and ornamental and useful acquirement. 
Elizabeth, we know, had an admirable education. 
Her father, King Henry the Eighth, made litera- 
ture fashionable, and he gave his daughters educa- 
tions which might have fitted them for bishops. 
Mary bore her faculties meekly ; Elizabeth has 
often and most justly been called a pedant in petti- 
coats. Sir Thomas More’s daughters, Sir Antony 
Cooke’s daughters, and other ladies of that sera, ob- 
tained an honourable fame for their learning ; but it 
declined in the Court of Elizabeth and James. “It 
became the fashion,” says Warton, “to study Greek 
at Court but this fashion was very transient. 

Harrison says of the ladies of Elizabeth’s Court, 
“ They doo shun and avoid idlenesse, some of them 
exercising their fingers with the needle, other in 
caulworke, diverse in spinning of silke, some in 
continuall reading either of the holie Scriptures, or 
histories of our owne or forren nations about us, 
and diverse in writing volumes of their owne, or 
translating of other mens into our English and 
Latine toong, whilest the yoongest sort in the 
meanetime applie their lutes, citharnes, prickesong, 
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and all kind of musike.” He likewise names their 
skill in surgery, and the distillation of waters — a 
most important portion formerly of a lady’s house- 
keeping duties — and adds, “ there are none of them 
but can help to supplie the ordinarie want of the 
kitchen with a number of delicat dishes of their 
own devising.” 

Conspicuous for learning, even amongst the 
learned and accomplished women of that day, was 
the Countess of Pembroke, the sister of the gallant, 
accomplished, beloved, and lamented Sir Philip 
Sidney. Celebrated even then for her learning, 
she was far more distinguished for her virtues. 
She appeared little at Court, but lived in dignified 
and happy retirement, and died at the age of se- 
venty-one at her house in Aldersgate Street. 

“ And on that cheek, and on that hrow, 

So soft, so calm, so eloquent, 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

And tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below, a heart 
Whose love is innocent.”* 

As an illustration of Harrison’s testimony that 
the ladies of that day were skilled in the prepara- 

* She was also an authoress, and we cannot refrain from quot- 
ing the following beautiful effusion of her pen. It forms part of 
the introduction to her translation of Mornay’s Discourse of Life 
and Death. 

“ It seems to me a strange, and a thing much to be marveiled 
that the laborer, to repose himself, liasteneth as it were the course 
of the sun : that the mariner rowes with all force to attain the 
port, and with a joyfull crie salutes the descried land : that the 
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tion of “ delioat dishes,” we may remark, that the 
scented waters which were in such general use, 
and many simple medical preparations, were all of 

traveller is never quiet nor content till he be at the end of his 
voyage : and that we, in the meanewhile, tied in this world to a 
perpetuall taske, tossed with continuall tempest, tyred with a 
rough and combersome way, yet cannot see the end of our labour 
but with griefe, nor behold our port but with teares, nor approach 
our home and quiet abode but with horrour and trembling. This 
life is but a Penelope’s web, wherein we are always doing and 
undoing ; a sea open to all winds, which, sometimes within, some- 
times without, never cease to torment us ; a wearie journey 
through extreame heats and colds ; over high mountaines, steepe 
rockes, and thievish deserts ; and so we terme it, in weaving at 
this web, in rowing at this oare, in passing this miserable way. 
Yet loe, when death comeg to end our worke; when she stretch- 
eth out her armes to pull us into the port ; when, after so many 
dangerous passages and lothsome lodgings, she would conduct us 
to our true home and resting place ; insteade of rejoycing at the 
end of our labour ; of taking comfort at the sight of our land ; of 
singing at the approch of our happy mansion ; we would faine, 
who would believe it 1 retake our worke in haude ; we would 
again hoise saile to the wind, and willingley undertake our jour- 
ney anew. No more then remember we our paines; our ship- 
wracks and dangers are forgotten : we feare no more the travailes 
or the thieves : contrariwise, we apprehend death as an extreame 
paine ; we doubt it as a rocke ; we flie it as a thiefe : we do as 
little children, who all the day complaine, and when the medicine 
is brought them, are no longer sicke ; as they who all the weeke 
long runne up and downe the streetes with paine of the teeth, and, 
seeing the barber coming to pull them out, feele no more paine. 
We feare more the cure than the disease ; the surgeon than the 
paine. We have more sense of the medicine’s bitternesse, sooner 
gone, than of a bitter languishing, long continued ; more feeling 
of death, the end of our miseries, than the endlesse miserie of our 
life. We fear that we ought to hope for, and wish that we ought 
to fear.’ 



